

















“CHAIR TIME” IS YOUR INCOME TIME 


The More "Chair Time" You Have The Larger Your Income. 


Dentists in the higher income brackets spend their office time at 
their chairs (some have three of them) and permit us the privilege 
of constructing their porcelain, acrylic and gold bridges, crowns and 
inlays. These dentists are also known as “two appointment” dentists. 
They cement beautifully natural appearing jackets for their patients 
in two appointments. They also cement Porcelain Thimble and fixed 
gold bridges, including the abutments on the second appointment. 
That means we construct the Jackets and Porcelain Thimble bridges 
from one set of impressions. 

We also construct their cast gold fixed bridges including the abutments 
at one time, from their hard stone model, wax bite and opposing 


impression. 


Permit us to construct your next dental restoration. 


M. W. SCHNEIDER DENTAL LABORATORY 
27 EAST MONROE CEntral 6-1680 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


























Cougratulatious 


to the 


ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 


on its Golden Anniversary, 1905-1955, 
marking fifty years of service to the 


Dentists of Illinois 


Me L. D. CAULK Company 


1879-1955 
serving Dentistry for over 75 years 








25 East Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


936 West 63rd Street 
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Sincere Congratulations 
to the 


Illinois Dental Journal 


on its 


50th Anniversary 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 








HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


TO THE 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
FROM 


THE THIRTY PEOPLE WHO MAKE UP THE 
STAFF OF KRAUS LABORATORY 


SERVING THE DENTAL PROFESSION FOR 
OVER THIRTY YEARS 


KRAU DENTAL LABORATORY 
JEFFERSON BUILDING @  P.O.BOX 180 


PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 











FRINK DENTAL SUPPLY CO. 


Fast and dependable service on the Products of all Standard Manu- 
facturers of Dental Equipment, Supplies and Teeth. 
4753 Broadway Chicago 40 

Long Beach 1-3350 
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congratulations 


to the 


ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 


on the! occasion of its 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


from a fellow member 


of the 50 year club 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. of N.Y. 
York, Pennsylvania 


serving the American Dental 
Profession since 1898 





















Advanced PROSTHETIC SERVI 





COLOR-FORM 
full dentures 


Natural oral form with unequalled color 
harmony. 


VITALLIUM® 
cast partials 


Time-proven precision strength and beauty. 


MICRO-DENTURE 
procedure 
Precision full dentures with minimum chair- 
time. 
LUXENE 44 


Maximum Strength 
Maximum Stability. 


PERMADENT 


Platinum and Porcelain. 
The ultimate in Crown and Bridge restora- 
tions. 


DE HINGE 
For prolonging the life of abutment teeth. 


EQUI-POISE 


Scientific design for increasing retention 
and finer esthetics. 


That extra something . fen 
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~FREIN penrtat casoratory 
























Vidor the ILLINOIS DENTIST .... 
—- 





It is with much pleasure that Frein Lab- 
oratory extends 
CONGRATULATIONS 
and 
BEST WISHES 
to the 
ILLINOIS 
DENTAL JOURNAL 
on its 50th Anniversary. 


The dental profession of Illinois can be 
justly proud of such a consistently fine 
publication. 


g. = KNOW - HOW 





COLLEGE STATION 3531 LINDELL BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 























Congratulations 


50th on your 


ANNIVERSARY... 


For 33 years we have never missed having our adver- 
tisement in every issue of your very successful Journal. 


Your magazine has helped us build a very successful 
business. 


Advertizing in your Journal, is the highest recommenda- 
tion any business can ask for. 


our specialties .... 


PORCELAIN or ACRYLIC—Bridges—Thimble Bridges—Veneered Gold 
Crowns—Jackets—Inlays—Pontic Bridges 


TINKER BRIDGES GOLD INLAYS 
SOLDERED BRIDGES GOLD CROWNS 
RICHMOND CROWNS TINTING 


DENTISTS in Chicago Area. We pick-up and deliver. 


DENTISTS out-of-town. Please mail your impressions 
to us. We return first class mail and pay the 
postage. 


M. W. Schneider 


Dental Laboratory 
27 East Monroe CEntral 6-1680 Chicago 3, Illinois 























LINN B. CRUSE 
— ASSOCIATES — 


ELDON TOZER HERBERT VORNDAM DEL DORMAN 

DEAN MARCH GERTA FIELDS LILLIAN PELC 

JIM LAWRENCE DORIS BECK 
RUTH KELLAR MAJORIE BONDS 


CONGRATULATIONS on your 50th Anniversary. Our 36 years of ancillary service 
during your great growth have been enjoyable and rewarding. We hope to continue 
this relationship and to continue to move forward, with dentistry and your society. 


LINN B. CRUSE DENTAL EABORATORY, INC. 
1070 CITIZENS BUILDING ... DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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To the Dentists of Illinois: 


We wish to congratulate you on the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of your den- 
tal journal in Illinois. 


It is indeed a pleasure to see the fine ef- 
fort the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
is making to keep your membership 
aware of the laboratory situation in our 
State at this time. 


Needless to say, much of this effort stems 
from the interest of your Executive Com- 
mittee and Officers, under the excellent 
and honest leadership by your Prosthetic 
Dental Service Committee. 


Sincerely, 


Ed. Grimes 





South Shore Dental Laboratory 


1525 E. 53rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
2376 E.. Zlet Street sess sonst 

































who can use more days in a month 


@ YOU can expand your practice 
@ YOU can save your productive time 
@ YOU can always be ready for your patients 





oa 





Bk a Kennedy Contact. ‘Man locall, at: your f fice. 
Phone ABerdeen 4-6800 


Out-of-town dentists: please inquire about processing and deliveries 
* (on finished cases that will delight you and your patients. 


JOSEPH E. Reanedy CO., 7902 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


by John A. Zwisler, D.D.S. 





This issue is dedicated to the celebration of fifty 
years of the ILLINoIs DENTAL JOURNAL. No publica- 
tion could live that long unless there was a definite 
need for it and that need had been fulfilled. 

The history of our JouRNAL has been one of 
constant progress. This speaks louder than any 
words of the editors’ abilities. 


When this is published the 1955 meeting of the 
Illinois State Dental Society will be history. To all 
the chairmen and their committees who have 
worked so hard to give us a fine program, excellent 
clinics, and all of the proper arrangements con- 
nected with this meeting, the President is grateful. 

Few among us who have not been connected with building and producing a 
major meeting program know the work, worry, frustration and joy of it. 

Vince Milas and Francis O’Grady, our incoming program and clinic chairmen, 
have spent their time at past meetings observing the reception of the various 
programs and clinics. These observations will guide their planning of next 
year’s meeting. Their search for the best available talent has already begun. We 
wish them success. 





An active effort to interest the dental student in organized dentistry resulted 
last year in the appointment of a Liaison Committee. One member was detailed 
to each of the three schools in Chicago and one member to contact students 
attending the St. Louis schools and planning to locate in Illinois. The Liaison 
Committee members in collaboration with Editor Schoen, Secretary Clopper, and 
others are preparing a booklet giving many facts essential to the graduating stu- 
dent and beginner in practice. 

The Dental Division of the State Department of Public Health has cooperated 
with the Committee by furnishing them with a list of prospective locations and 
giving pertinent information about them. This information has been collected by 
their field men in each district and is accurate and timely. 

We hope by these and other services to show the student that organized den- 
tistry is interested in his welfare and will render him all possible assistance. It 
is then but a short step to his realization that he should become a working part 
of this fine group. 
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The ILtinois DENTAL JOURNAL is 
fifty years old this year, having been 
published for the first time in January 
1905. We have pried into the dim past 
to see how all of this came about and 
have uncovered some very illuminating 
facts. Although we are interested prin- 
cipally in the beginnings of the Jour- 
NAL, actually the background of the 
publication and the state dental so- 
ciety are about as inseparable as ham 
and eggs, charcoal-grey and pink, or 
golf and divots, so a little state history 
will be included. 

The Illinois State Dental Society 
was founded in 1865 with a meeting of 
“about fifty dentists assembled at the 
Dental Depot of S. S. White, Esq., in 
the city of Chicago, on the evening of 
July 24, 1865, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a state dental society.” This 
was an auspicious beginning and things 
went well for a time, but by 1904 only 
about thirteen per cent of the dentists 
in the state belonged to the society. In 
that year, partially at the request of 
the Odontographic Society of Chicago, 
reorganization of the state society was 
planned; one of the aims was a bigger, 
more representative membership from 
the entire state. The committee ap- 
pointed to do this work: Arthur D. 
Black, chairman, G. Walter Dittmar, 
and Fred W. Gethro. 

It was natural that a magazine be a 
part of the ambitious reorganization 
plan. So, in 1905, when the first of- 
ficial monthly magazine of the Illinois 
State Dental Society was published, the 
state society was forty years old. Inci- 
dentally this first magazine was called 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. It was published 
twelve times a year until September of 
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1918 when it became a bimonthly. Dur- 
ing this period the secretary of the 
society was also editor of the Bulletin. 
Elgin MaWhinney of Chicago, there- 
fore, was the original editor, while T. 
L. Gilmer and J. G. Reid of Chicago 
made up the Publication Committee. 

Finally, in September 1931, the 
Bulletin was replaced by the ILLINoIs 
DENTAL JOURNAL, It had its own editor, 
Franklin B. Clemmer of Chicago, its 
own business manager, C. F. B. Stowell 
of Oak Park, and the society secretary 
no longer acted as editor. This new 
JouRNAL contained forty-eight pages 
and, for the first time, commercial ad- 
vertising. The next month (October) 
the size was increased to sixty-four 
pages where it has stayed for many 
years. 

It is interesting to look at the Bul- 
letin of January, 1905 and compare 
it with the JourNAL of 1955. It con- 
sisted of sixteen pages with a self 
cover, and contained an announce- 
ment of the purpose of the new Bul- 
letin and a comprehensive report of 
the Reorganization Committee. As you 
can judge from the following excerpt 
from this committee’s report, things 
have changed: 

“Secured copies of majority of news- 
papers published in the state — cut 
out and classified about five hundred 
dentists’ advertisements.” 

Six pages of the Bulletin were given 
to the meeting reports of county dental 
societies, which were the basis of the 
original state society. The remainder 
of the issue contained announcements 
of state-wide meetings and a list of 
the officers, standing and special com- 
mittees. ; 

The _ Reorganization Committee 
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worked hard, and there is no question 
but that the Bulletin helped them in 
their work; it carried reports, urging 
committees on; it published news of 
meetings and announcements of more 
to come; and it printed lists of new 
members, which grew longer month by 
month. In January 1905 the state so- 
ciety had 152 paid members; by Feb- 
ruary the membership jumped to 442; 
March, 676; April, 877; May, 1113; 
June, 1195; and finally, by December, 
the society membership had reached 
1248, an astounding increase of nearly 
88% in a year. 


Officers, 1905 


The officers of the state society for 
this important year of 1905 were presi- 
dent, C. N. Johnson, Chicago; vice- 
president, W. F. Whalen, Peoria; sec- 
retary, Elgin MaWhinney, Chicago; 
treasurer, C. P. Pruyn, Chicago; and 
librarian, J. IT. Cummins, Metropolis 
City. 

One announcement in the January 
1905 Bulletin seems worthy of particu- 
lar notice; it is reprinted in full here: 


ANNUAL CLINICS OF THE CHICAGO 

DENTAL SCHOOLS 

“The annual clinics of Northwest- 
ern University Dental School and Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 17 and 18, 1905. The former will 
be held in the Northwestern University 
Building, Lake and Dearborn streets, 
Chicago, on Tuesday, and the latter at 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Wood and Harrison streets, Chicago, 
on Wednesday. 

“All of the railroads in Illinois, lowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio, 
will give a rate of a fare and a third 
for the round trip on the “certificate 
plan.” In order to get this reduction, 
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full fare must be paid going to the 
meeting, a receipt being taken therefor 
from the agent at the starting point. 
If traveling over more than one line, 
secure a certificate over each line. This 
receipt (certificate) must be counter- 
signed by the secretary of the society, 
and entitles the holder to return for 
one-third fare, provided that one 
hundred certificates are presented .. . 

“If you pay full fare, take a receipt 
under all circumstances, whether you 
expect to use it or not. It is essential to 
prove the exact number who pay full 
fare.” 


The January Bulletin also an- 
nounced that the annual session of the 
state society would be held in Moline 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 9, 10, 11, 1905; it is a coincidence 
that fifty years later, the meeting is 
scheduled for May 9, 10, 11, 12, 1955. 

The February issue of the Bulletin 
contained a history of the Illinois State 
Dental Society by Dr. Edmund Noyes 
of Chicago. Under “Local Societies” 
was listed announcements and reports 
of meetings of fourteen societies. A 
complete list of the life members to 
that date was published (they num- 
bered 46), and there was an additional 
listing of all of the members who had 
paid dues since the last issue. 


Steamboat excursion 


The April issue, 1905, would com- 
pare with our present Pre-Program Is- 
sue. Illustrations appear for the first 
time in the form of seven cuts includ- 
ing a paddle wheel steamboat char- 
tered for a state society excursion on 
the Mississippi, the Manufacturers’ 
Hotel (headquarters for the meeting), 
the Windsor Hotel, and other pictures 
of the interior of the hotels. There is a 
sightseeing description of Moline and 
also several paragraphs about the hotel 
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January '05-November '27 


accommodations. These were the good 
old days: 

“Moline has two hotels, the Manu- 
facturers’ and the Windsor. ‘The Manu- 
facturers’ is a new one hundred room 
house and is not surpassed by any hotel 
in the west . . . The Windsor, like the 
Manufacturers’, has a private telephone 
in each room. The hotel rate is $2.00 
per day, American plan.” 

The May Bulletin was the Program 
Issue for the annual meeting to be 
held in Moline. It is amazing to read 
the excellent way in which this meet- 
ing was organized; there was even a 
special train leaving Chicago at 6:05 
p- m., with a diner “so that Chicago 
dentists may go from their offices direct 
to the train.” There was also a special 
rate on this train for the round trip, 
$4.95. During the meeting thirteen 
essays were read, and _ twenty-three 
chair clinics and _ thirty-one table 
clinics were presented. 
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This issue also contained a notice 
of the consolidation of the Chicago 
Dental Society and the Odontographic 
Society of Chicago into the Chicago- 
Odontographic Society. By chance the 
name John Schoen, 78 State Street, was 
read in the lists of new members of the 
Chicago - Odontographic Society; the 
writer remembers his father mention- 
ing an uncle, John, who was a dentist 
in Chicago at about this date. 

The June issue contained the report 
of the New Dental Law of Illinois. Ap- 
parently annual registration of dentists 
was something to argue about back in 
1905 as it is today, according to this 
excerpt from the report on this law by 
Dr. C. R. E. Koch: 

“The enactment of this law was bad- 
ly handicapped by the fact that the 
press had been made to believe that 
this bill gave power to the Board of 
Examiners to revoke licenses of ad- 
vertising dentists and that to that ex- 
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Transition issue—July ‘31 


tent it would interfere with the busi- 
ness interests of the newspapers. The 
press also had in some way been given 
to understand that if this bill became a 
law every dentist would be required to 
register each year and pay an annual 
fee of $5.00 for registration. These re- 
ports traveled much faster than their 
denial and much was made of them in 
the hearing before the Governor 
whose trained, judicial mind quickly 
penetrated the shallow attempt at de- 
ception.” 

The same article says further of the 
new law: 

“It provides that after the first day 
of July no one shall begin the practice 
of dentistry in this State without first 
applying for and obtaining a license 
from the Illinois State Board of Dental 
Examiners. The application must be 
made in writing and accompanied by 
an examination fee of $20.00. Satis- 
factory proof that the applicant is 





twenty-one years of age, or over, and of 
good moral character, must be fur- 
nished. He must also show that he has 
been engaged in the lawful practice 
of dentistry in some other State or coun- 
try for five consecutive years, prior to 
the application; or that he is a graduate 
of and has a diploma from a reputable 
dental college or school; or that he is 
a graduate of, and has a diploma from 
a reputable medical college or school 
and possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the board to prac- 
tice dentistry. This law in no way in- 
terferes with the rights of men who are 
now in legal practice.” 

After the first year the Bulletin ran 
along in a more or less set pattern; the 
contents were mainly minutes and an- 
nouncements of meetings and listing of 
members. At the time of each annual 
state society meeting, a special Bulletin 
was printed in which cuts were used 
showing the headquarters hotel and 
scenes from the city in which the meet- 











September'3!-July ‘38 








ing was to be held. These, however, 
were the only illustrations. Then, as 
now, the chambers of commerce must 
have furnished some free material for 
we note a cut of the Springfield Water 
Works and another of the imposing en- 
trance to a cemetery. 


First dental article 


In September 1910, the first short 
article of a dental nature appeared; 
the title is intriguing: “Is the Artifi- 
cial Denture a Menace to Good 
Health?” Other such articles in subse- 
quent issues had these titles: “Should 
Children’s Teeth Be _ Filled?” and 
“Avoid Gossip against Your Brother 
Practitioner.” 

Throughout the era of the Bulletin 
—1905-1931—the state secretary also 
served as editor of the official pub- 
lication; the nine men who held this 
dual role were Elgin MaWhinney, 
1905-06; Arthur D. Black, 1907-1908; 
R. J. Wood, 1909; J. Foster F. Waltz, 
1910-1912; H. L. Whipple, 1913-16; 
John P. Luthringer, 1917-20; Arthur 
G. Smith, 1921-23; Albert E. Converse, 
1924-27; and A. B. Patterson, 1928-31. 

As gradually in the twenty-six years 
between 1905 and 1931 the Illinois 
State Dental Society had grown in size 
(its membership was now 3,700), func- 
tion, and importance, it had also out- 
grown its Bulletin. At the insistence of 
the last secretary-editor, A. B. Patter- 
son, and the other officers — President 
Edgar D. Coolidge, Vice-President R.L. 
Graber, Secretary Ben H. Sherrard, and 
‘Treasurer R. H. Daniels — the Execu- 
tive Council authorized a new and 
more ambitious monthtly publication. 
This was the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
which came into being in September 
1931. Its first editor was Franklin B. 
Clemmer of Chicago who now is re- 
tired and lives in Lakewood Club, 
Michigan. 
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By modern standards this first 
JourRNAL had a very ornate cover, but 
it was completely in keeping with the 
style of its time. It contained forty- 
eight pages and for the first time, com- 
mercial advertising. There were state- 
ments and well wishes from all of the 
officers, the business manager, and some 
of the advertisers. Dr. Clemmer wrote 
his first editorial, ‘““To All That Be in 
Rome,” and there were several full 
length articles including a fourteen 
page scientific one by Elbert C. Pen- 
dleton, ‘““The Anatomy of the Maxilla 
and its Relation to the Problem of Full 
Denture Retention.” Just to prove that 
these were really the good old days we 
read this: 

“The state society dues, $3.00; A.D.A. 
dues, $4.00; total, $7.00.” 

Both the state society and its JouR- 
NAL grew and flourished. In size the 
magazine went to fifty pages, then 
fifty-six and finally the standard num- 
ber of sixty-four. 


Papers and posterity 


During Dr. Clemmer’s years as edi- 
tor, the JouRNAL published many of 
the fine scientific papers which were 
delivered at state sociey meetings. Pre- 
viously, only those in attendance 
gained this information. In this way 
the entire membership received this 
material and, also, it was preserved for 
posterity. The editor was a careful, 
scholarly writer, well known for his 
vigorous and moral editorials, and 
during his time, the pages were often 
lightened with reprints of select verse. 

Dr. Clemmer continued as editor un- 
til June of 1938 when Dr. Harold Op- 
pice of Chicago became the second 
Journal editor. 

As might be expected when a new 
editor took over, some few changes in 
makeup and content were made. May- 
nard K. Hine and William G. Skillen, 
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from Illinois and Northtwestern uni- 
versities respectively, became associate 
editors, and Charles F. Deatherage 
edited a monthly department on dental 
health education. In July we note a pic- 
ture of Paul W. Clopper as the frontis; 
he was then the new vice-president of 
the society. It was at this time that the 
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August '38-December '40 


famous Dr. Heininger mail order den- 
ture case was being tried. If you want 
a real laugh, look up the July 1938 and 
later issues and read some of the testi- 
many; it sounds funny now, but at 


that time it was about as comical as. 


the illegal laboratory situation is to- 
day. 

In August 1938, the cover was 
changed to one a little less ornate as 
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the styles in magazine covers tended to 
greater simplicity. This issue contains 
a beautiful picture and obituary of the 
revered Charles Nelson (C. N.) John- 
son who died on July 17. As this period 
witnessed the beginning of the drive 
by the federal government for the so- 
cialization of all health professions, 
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January '41-December '48 


many pages of the JOURNAL were de- 
voted to arguments against this threat. 

In April 1939 the Illinois State 
Dental Society celebrated its diamond 
jubilee. The cover of that JOURNAL 
was something to behold — black, very 
heavy, stiff glossy paper imprinted with 
silver. Its cost had George Hax, then 
business manager, absolutely biting his 
nails; incidentally, this Jubilee Jour- 

















NAL was a big one of seventy-eight 
pages. 

Finally, after three years as editor, in 
May 1941, Harold Oppice resigned to 
go on to bigger and better things; he 
became secretary of the Chicago Dental 
Society. Eventually this led to election 
as president of the Chicago Dental 
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January '49— 


society and, after some intervening 
years, president of the American Dental 
Association. 

In June of 1941 Harold Hillenbrand, 
previously editor of the Fortnightly 
Review of the Chicago Dental Society, 
became editor. Under him a number of 
alterations and advances were made, 
and, again, the personality of a new 











editor was reflected in the personality 
of the magazine. 

In the July issue the cover was 
changed to grey stock with a simple, 
undecorated look. Internally the Jour- 
NAL was also changed, from its contents 
page to the last cover. Headings on the 
various regular departments were 
standardized, using a slightly different 
type face for them underlined with 
double rules. A new column called 
“Current News and Comment” was be- 
gun and has lived to this day. 

As these were war years, much of the 
material appearing in the JouRNAL had 
to do with preparedness, dental re- 
habilitation, dental personnel in the 
armed forces, conservation of dental 
manpower, priorities for essential ma- 
terials, etc. 


Talents apparent 


The talents of Harold Hillenbrand 
as a dental editor became more and 
more apparent every monh during his 
term as editor of the JouURNAL. Finally, 
in November of 1942, he resigned to 
become assistant editor of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association 
in charge of the mid-monthly issue. 
From there he went on at the A.D.A. 
to become editor of the national 
publication, and then national secre- 
tary, the position he now fills with 
such luster. 


Unlucky number 


So, again, in December of 1942, the 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL took on an- 
other new editor, the fourth since 1931 
or, if the secretary-editors are counted, 
the thirteenth since the founding of 
the magazine. And, as this is the 


thirteenth year for yours truly, the en- 
tire situation is certainly unlucky both 
for the incumbent editor and the Illi- 
nois State Dental Society. 
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OASI Poll 
shows Big 
YES 


At the direction of the Executive Council of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
the Secretary conducted a mail poll of the membership on the vital question of 
participation by Illinois dentists in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program 
of the Federal Government. This OASI poll closed at midnight, April 9, 1955. 
The results, when tabulated, were as follows: 


cards mailed out 
cards returned 
cards not returned 


voted “no” on OASI participation 
voted “yes” on OASI participation 
cards were returned with no vote 


voted “yes” for compulsory participation 
voted “yes” for voluntary participation 
voted that compulsory or voluntary partici- 
pation was “optional” 

did not vote for voluntary or compulsory 
participation 


voted yes on all three questions, i. e., com- 
pulsory, voluntary, and optional 


As indicated by the figures, 67.8% of the cards mailed out were returned. Of 
the number returned, the vote was overwhelmingly for inclusion of dentists in 
OASI—46.4 to 1. Of those answering, however, the voting was 1.8 to 1 in favor of 
voluntary rather than compulsory participation. 

A small percentage of the total voted that it was immaterial to them whether 
participatiom was voluntary or compulsory; another small percentage expressed no 
opinion on voluntary as compared with compulsory participation. As usual a 
few voted “yes” for everything, showing that they were a little confused by the 
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back in 1905 


The year 1905 found a reorganized 
Illinois State Dental Society. The plan 
suggested by the thirty-three year old 
Dr. A. D. Black, whereby, membership 
involved the local component, state, 
and national association had been in- 
augurated in 1904. This setup was re- 
sponsible for increasing the number 
of members from 270 in 1903 to 1260 
in 1904. The idea developed into the 
so-called Illinois plan that was adopted 
by the national association in 1913, 
after heated controversy at the meeting 
held in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dr. C. N. Johnson of Chicago was 
the President for the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the world’s largest and greatest 
dental society at Moline, Illinois; Dr. 
W. F. Whalen of Peoria was Vice-Pres- 
ident, Dr. E. MaWhinney of Chicago, 
Secretary, and Dr. D. C. Pruyn of Chi- 
cago, Treasurer. 

The usual stalwarts were present to 
promulgate their latest developments, 
and the state society for years had been 
the medium for the advancement of 
professional knowledge. The whole 
country looked to Illinois for dental 
information. 

The changeover from a trade to a 


Just Around the Corner— 





by James E. Mahoney, D.D.S.* 


This essay represents just one small period out of the history of dentistry in II- 
linois — the time around 1905 when the forerunner of the ILtiNots DENTAL Jour- 
NAL, the “Bulletin,” was founded; it gives a thumbnail sketch of some of the out- 
standing persons and practices in that day. 


profession had been a slow process. 
The preceptor had been replaced by 
three years of dental school; the tools 
had been renamed instruments; the tin 
box as a receptacle of the instruments 
was disappearing. The G. V. Black 
formula for amalgam was replacing the 
Spanish silver coin and mercury. Den- 
tal chairs were replacing the rocking 
chairs with blocks to maintain a tilted 
position. 

Gold foil was the ideal filling, a test 
of the operator’s skill at three dollars 
a tooth. Taggart was still experiment- 
ing with his cast gold inlay machine, 
waxes and investment materials. It 
would require two years for this master 
workman to complete his work before 
presenting it to the profession. 

Extractions were fifty cents. Vulca- 
nite and celluloid were the accepted 
bases for dentures at twenty dollars for 
a full upper and lower, and kerosene 
vulcanizers were still to be found in 
the laboratories. This was, also, the 
year that the American Dental Society 
of Europe invited the world’s leading 
exponent of scientific knowledge to 
Berlin, Germany. 

It had been eight years since he had 











*T he author of this article is a former president (1952) of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society, and he writes with authority here as chairman of the History Com- 
mittee. As such, he has scoured the Society’s archives and has become a veritable 
encyclopedia on our early history. 
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left Jacksonville to accept the position 
as Dean of Northwestern University 
Dental School. Dr. G. V. Black packed 
his “Famous Cigars” (Knollenbergs) 
with his many charts to demonstrate 
the “Extension for Prevention” theory. 
Nomenclature would come later; he 
had already published his anatomy, 
pathology, caries of enamel, etc. 

To return to the beloved C. N. John- 
son, a superior orator, author, and 
teacher in his own right. As Dean of 





‘Dr. James E. Mahoney 


men at Chicago College of Déntal Sur- 
gery, he became a companion of the 
great leaders. He once stated that any- 
thing he accomplished in dentistry, 
he owed to the Illinois State Dental 
Society. 

In one of the early dental meetings 
(1889) of Johnson’s career, he had 
crossed swords with Dr. W. W. Allport 
(first President, A.D.A., 1859). The im- 
pressive Allport was amused and con- 
fused by the young upstart Johnson. 


Dental Directory of Illinois, 1910 


Their feud developed into friendship 
to the extent that upon Allport’s death 
in 1893, his dental chair was purchased 
by C. N. Johnson. 

Many of our fifty-year men can viv- 
idly recall those early days of our 
Society. Dr. Don Stocker of Alton 
writes that dentistry at that time was 
very crude compared to the present 
day. There was no such thing as an 
electric engine. All used foot engines. 

All plates were made of vulcanite, 
with “china teeth.” The bite was usu- 
ally taken by having the patient bite 
into a biscuit shaped of wax, usually 
bee’s wax; these were called “mush 
bites.” Anaesthetics were notable by 
their absence. Extractions were done 
by the “grin and bear it” method; fin- 
ally cocaine was introduced to be used 
with a hypodermic. Advertising den- 
tists made the most of it and many 
“Painless Parkers” and such sprang up. 
Then came the “freezing” of the gums 
with Ethel Chloride. There was little 
asepsis and few sterilizers, and imme- 
diate replacements were unheard of in 
those days. 

Undoubtedly many other crudities 
existed in this era of plush dental 
chairs, gaslight street lamps, and horse- 
power measured frequently on four legs 
instead of four wheels. The complete 
story and the achievements of the many 
great men that made the outstanding 
dentistry of Illinois is now being col- 
lected from dusty corners, timeworn 
volumes, and the ever sharp recollec- 
tions of the men who “remember 
when.” Eventually this all will be pub- 
lished in book form and made avail- 
able to the world. 





Most of the best 
dentists throughout 
the world use 





Clark Spittoons 
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by Margaret Crosby, President 


We all shall be looking forward to the awarding 
of the Travelling Membership Trophy, next Feb- 
ruary. It could be awarded to any of us, so let’s all 
get out and work to bring new members into the 
I.S.D.A.A. and A.D.A.A. 

As you know, this trophy and the award certifi- 
cates (presented to assistants giving clinics at our 
meetings) have been made possible thru the mone- 
tary award presented to I.$.D.A.A. at Miami by the 
A.D.A.A. for our membership increase last year. 

By increasing the membership thru out the State, 
it would be possible to win another award, this 
year. May I ask your further co-operation in our 
membership drive? 


We are happy to announce that there will be a certification examination in 
Chicago, in June. Anyone eligible for examination at this time will please con- 
tact the education chairman for details. 

I am listing the names and addresses of our committee chairmen for your rec- 
ords. Please feel free to contact these chairmen at any time; you will find them 
most cooperative and willing to serve you. 


Catherine Siebert 

Illinois Building, Springfield 

Helen Skiller 

810 Talcott Building, Rockford 

Grace Dymer 

6439 N. Natoma Avenue, Chicago 31 
Janet Lindenberg 

816 First National Bank Building, Peoria 
Jeanne Ostermeier 

1013 Curtiss Street, Downers Grove 
Maurine Wheeler 

11514 W. Front Street, Bloomington 
Beverly Gregory 

1144-13th Avenue, Moline 

Mabel Carlson 

Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 
Sharon Thomas 

803 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 
Lorraine Scapillato 

2102 S. 48th Court, Cicero 50 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, ON THEIR GOLDEN ANNI- 
VERSARY, FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION. 
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MEN 


WITH RED PENCILS 


For many years the red pencil (and 
still today, a ballpoint pen with a red 
refill) has been a symbol for that 
unique genus of men known as editors. 
Couple this with the profession of den- 
tistry — Illinois dentistry, of course— 
and you have thirteen rare specimens of 
that genus whose collective scientific 
name would be “Editor of the Official 
Publication of the Illinois State Dental 
Society.” Of this number, seven are still 
living and not one of them has called 
a halt to the cooperation or restless 
eagerness for doing that characterized 
his days with the BULLETIN or JOURNAL. 

Each was requested to write or send 
in something that could be used in 
this Golden Anniversary Issue, and 
their responses appear below. 


J. Foster F. Waltz 


Dr, J. Foster F. Waltz of Decatur, 
who was editor from 1910 through 1912, 
wrote: 


“It is my considered notion there is 
little that would interest our fellows in 
reminiscences of my time with the 
Bulletin of ’10, 11 and ’12. I went over 
the volume I have of those copies and 
came to the conclusion comment would 
be better made in a conversation man- 
ner among the very few who might 
be interested. I hope I haven’t let you 
down . . . One’s heart goes out to the 
editor and his aspirations.” 

Dr. Waltz enclosed a biographical 
sketch by Lloyd Dodd which was given 
in 1949 on the 50th anniversary of Dr. 
Waltz’s graduation from dental school. 
Although he feels that: 

“To use it in full it seems to me 
would be in bad taste, but the essen- 
tial facts can be quickly put together 
as you would like. I’m persuaded many 
folks are bored by too much “hanker- 
ing back,” especially of some things 
not known to them...” 
we feel Dr. Waltz is being modest, and 
our readers would like to know what 
the Decatur Component Society has 
known for many years. . 


“Foster was born at 345 North Main Street — the site of his present office. As 
to the date of birth, I can only say that Dick Tracy and J. Edgar Hoover, whom 
I have retained to ascertain the answer, have not reported. 

“Foster was named after Dr. J. Foster Flagg, Professor of Pathology and Thera- 


peutics, Philadelphia Dental College. 


“Foster graduated from High School in 1895, and was Valedictorian of his 
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class. He then attended the University of Michigan, 1895 to 1896. He majored 
in Science and Liberal Arts at Michigan. 

“Having entered Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 1896, he graduated with 
highest honors in his class of 170 members, in 1899. He was a member of Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity and was also awarded the Omicron Kappa Epsilon Key. 

“Foster practiced one year with his father, A. S. Waltz, and then returned to his 
Alma Mater to serve as Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry to classes of 1901, 
1902 and 1903. 

“In the interim two important events occurred; namely, he was married to Nina 
Buckmaster in 1902, which Foster admits was the best thing he ever did, and in 
the same year he became a member of the Illinois State Dental Society. Foster has 
missed only three annual meetings since that date. 

“The years 1903 and 1904 were spent in Dresden, Germany, where Foster was 
associated with Dr. N. S. Jenkins. Modest Foster informs me that the appoint- 
ment was due to the friendship between his father, A. S. Waltz, and Dr. Brophy. 
However, other good friends state that the honor was accorded because of Foster’s 
high scholastic standing in school. 

“Upon the return of Foster and Mrs. Waltz, he again became associaed with 
his father and in 1904, helped organize the Macon-Moultrie Dental Society and 
later served as secretary and president. In 1905, his daughter Constance was born. 

“Foster distinguished himself with several scientific papers before the Illinois 
State Dental Society and in 1911, appeared before the Oklahoma State Dental 
Society. He served as secretary of the Illinois State Dental Society in 1910, ’11, 
and 12, and was elected president of the State Society in 1913. 

“A group of Decatur dentists, including Foster, interested themselves in the 
dental care of needy school children in 1912, and in 1916, set up the first school 
clinic in the high school building. 

“Foster served on the Medical Advisory Board during World War I. He is a 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club and past secretary and president of the 
University Club, life member of the Decatur and Macon County Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and for the past twenty-six years has served faithfully as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Congregational Church. Foster has always mani- 
fested a deep interest in his community, and he and Mrs. Waltz have contributed 
generously to the Community Chest every year since it was founded. 

“Foster served on the local Procurement and Assignment Service Committee 
from 1942 to 1945. Because of his vision, courage, determination, and integrity, 
every recommendation of the committee except one was accepted as made. 

“Throughout his long and distinguished career, Foster Waltz has always dem- 
onstrated a keen interest in his young colleagues. His sincere efforts to carry on 
the high ideals of his profession through the mediums of our local, state, and 
American dental societies should be an inspiration to our young men today.” 


Albert E. Converse society in 1905 through the Sangamo- 
Menard Dental Society, served on the 
Editor of the BULLETIN for four years Executive Council 1922-1928, becom- 
between 1923 and 1927 was Albert E. ing president-elect in 1927 and presi- 
Converse of Springfield. A graduate of dent in 1928. 
the University of Illinois College of As Dr. Converse puts it: 
Dentistry in 1904, he joined the state “I was elected President Elect in 1927 
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and ceased to be editor of the Bul- 
letin which, in my opinion, was the 
greatest windfall the Society ever had 
—I hope you understand I’m talking 
about the Editorship. The society has 
been growing by leaps and bounds 
since I ceased to be Editor.” 

We are also reminded that when he 
became editor in 1923, 

“The Bulletin contained no _ profes- 
sional articles or advertising. It was is- 
sued bi-monthly, and its purpose was 
to keep the membership in touch with 
the various activities of the state so- 
ciety. 

“In order to give color to it and to 
encourage participation in the activi- 
ties of the state society, I conceived the 
idea of writing short stories which I 
labeled — of all things—Bad Time 
Stories for Dentists.’ 

“T will not attempt to describe them, 
but I am enclosing my initial effort.” 

We checked back through our bound 
volumes and discovered this article 
originally appeared on page five of the 
first BULLETIN edited by Dr. Converse 
in September of 1923. Because we en- 
joyed it so much and printing it in this 
Anniversary Issue would mean cutting 
it, we will publish it in its entirety in 
June. 


A. B. Patterson 


The last secretary-editor of the But- 
LETIN (1928-1931) and one of the fore- 
most men who promoted the cause of 


the JOURNAL was A. B. Patterson of 
Joliet. A request for his picture caught 
him in Miami enroute to Cuba, so with 
a boat sailing at 5:00 p. m., Dr. Patter- 
son had his photograph taken and sent 
a letter of congratulations to the Jour- 
NAL, Unfortunately our letter request- 
ing a bit of reminiscence was not for- 
warded to him and he received it only 
a few days before this issue was going to 
press. 
Recalling the time before the Jour- 
NAL became a reality, he told us it was: 
“ ... the result of two years’ effort to 
persuade the Council that Illinois 
should have an outstanding Journal 
and that we could finance it. Had spent 
hours with supply house men and pub- 
lishers and secured enough advertising 
support to cover the anticipated cost.” 
Times really haven’t changed much 
. except that costs have risen. Keep- 
ing the advertising ratio fairly constant 
requires just as careful planning and 
soliciting in 1955 as it did twenty-four 
years ago. But whereas back in 1928 
$7,200 just about covered all of the 
yearly editorial costs of publishing the 
BULLETIN, today the figure is consid- 
erably higher. 


Franklin B. Clemmer 


The first editor of the JOURNAL, 
Franklin B. Clemmer of Lakewood 
Club, Michigan, when asked about his 
life and time with the publication an- 
swered: 


“You ask for the expose of a life so inconsequential as mine? It is hardly cred- 
ible and yet in deep humility I yield to the call of duty... 

“. .. let us start at the beginning and say that a goodly number of years ago, 
far too many to feel elated about at this late date, I came into life from Godly 
parents—not the “7th son of a 7th son”—but just in the regular run of sequences. 
This was in a suburb of the “city of brotherly love,” a short distance from Valley 
Forge . . . under the benign influence and devout supervision of Pennsylvania 


Dutch forbearers. 


“Time speeded on, as is the habit, and having graduated from high school in 
Illinois, I looked upon a world filled with adventure, not sure as to the direction, 
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but knowing that a start had to be made. Dentistry had an appeal, and as I 
looked upon the dentist in my town and learned his habits and methods, it struck 
me forcibly that here is where I could find harbor. My reason for thus thinking 
in those nebulous days was summed up in the belief of short hours, modest or 
large income, and a respectability beyond question. The last motive was the only 
one that did not need revision. The other two—well, experience is a great teacher! 

“Later in 1894 the renowned Chicago College of Dental Surgery became my 
professional home; at that time it was affiliated with the Lake Forest University. 
Those were days of preparation and worry, the latter induced by the question of 
livelihood and maintaining some sort of scholastic standing. Say what one may, 
the buildup for intellectual advance is largely determined by a moderately full 
stomach, repeated quite regularly — often a question in those hectic days. But 
determination, often at low ebb, found inspiration . . . in such men as Brophy, 
Harlan, Skelton, Barrett, Gallie, Copeland, Gaslee, Logan, the ever revered C. N. 
Johnson, and the others who are now resting from their labors — all who gave 
generously that we would be made ready for our great adventure. 


the 


EDITORS 


TODAY 





Albert E. Converse > A, B. Patterson 


“And so with some misgivings and a modicum of home, in 1897 I opened my 
office in Morgan Park, then a suburb of Chicago, and waited to be tried .. . And 
when I was given the confidence to make a form-tooth fired bridge, it was quite 
an event in my life. 

“In a growing measure, a genuine interest in dentistry had become an obses- 
sion . .. and I entered into the activities of the different societies—state, national 
and regional—the Englewood Branch of the Chicago Dental Society in 1911 be- 
ing my first connection. 

“I was honored by holding different offices and being placed on a number of 
committees. In the Illinois State Society I started by being appointed librarian. 
Later on I was a member of the Council, serving for three years, and was a dele- 
gate to the national meeting a number of times, At the Buffalo meeting in 1932 I 
was again honored by being elected 2nd vice-president of the A.D.A.; at this 
same time G. Walter Dittmar was elected president. Our term of office expired 
during the August 1933 meeting held in Chicago during the-Century of Pro- 
gress. 
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Prior to this, in 1931, I was appointed to the editorship of the new ILLINoIs 
DENTAL JOURNAL that emerged from the Bulletin. As time wore on—and let me 
assure you I use the word advisedly—the deadline became my bete-noir. I had to 
do everything including assembling the material, reading galley proofs (again a 
very appropos word for reading each month’s material was like being in a Roman 
galley), writing what was supposed to be editorials, pasting up the dummy—in 
fact all but the printing and advertising were my responsibility. And hovering 
over all was the damnable deadline that had to be met. Nevertheless I seemed to 
thrive on it to such an extent that I grew very fond of the work. 

“For seven years I pursued this will-o-the-wisp, and then in June 1938 a new 
and better editor was appointed. 

“In 1945, after forty-nine years of active practice in one locality, striving at all 
times to be true to my obligation and’ oath taken in 1897 when receiving the title 
of Doctor of Dental Surgery, I decided to retire. So in spite of trials, errors, com- 
edies, and tragedies I stand convinced that a true adherence to ennobling con- 
victions formulated in life when young, give a satisfaction when the sun is getting 
low. 

“In China there is a saying that no judgment on a person’s character can be 
wisely given until all is over for him, that is, it is not best to write a biography 
of him while still alive. So, I submit these thoughts and ask that they may not 
be biographical, merely comments. ‘Veni; vidi; vinci, I came; I saw; I conquered; 
all true except the last, but I have striven.” 


Harold Oppice Dental Society; treasurer, secretary, and 
president of the Chicago Dental So- 
The fifth of the surviving editors is ciety; member of the Executive Coun- 
Harold W, Oppice of Chicago who ed-_ cil of the Illinois State Dental Society: 
ited the JouRNAL June 1938 to May chairman of the A.D.A. National 
1941. His list of offices and achieve- Health Program Committee; A.D.A. 
ments include professor of crown and_ Trustee for Illinois; and president of 
fixed bridge prosthesis of Loyola Uni- the American Dental Association, 
versity, secretary and president of the 1950-1951. 
North Side Branch of the Chicago He wrote: 


April 22, 1955 


Dr. William P. Schoen, Editor 
Illinois Dental Journal 

6355 Broadway 

Chicago 40 Illinois 


Dear Bill, 


This is by way of a reply to your recent letter calling attention to the Golden 
Anniversary of the ILLINoIs DENTAL JOURNAL and requesting that I set down some 
of the ‘interesting or humorous problems or incidents” which occurred during the 
three years I was the editor of the JouRNAL. 

I am not sure which will be more difficult, remembering what happened while 
I was editor from June 1938 to May 1941, or putting my recollections on paper 
in a manner that will be interesting to the readers, but here goes. 
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To me, the funniest thing that happened was the Council’s choosing me as 
editor. My previous experience in the field was nil and I was wholly unprepared 
to cope with the many problems that regularly pursue all editors of publications 
like the JouRNAL. But I had a good sponsor, one of the grandest of individuals, 
E. C. Pendleton, president of the Illinois Dental Society at the time. For reasons 
unknown to me, he was sure I could do a good job, and he sold the Executive 
Council on the idea. 

I have never regretted those years with the JOURNAL; they were most interest- 
ing, marvelously educational, and very enjoyable. Oh, sure! there were im- 
measurable headaches, but they always subsided. One of the many came on early 
and lasted for quite a spell, caused by my attempting to learn the printer’s jargon, 
copyreaders’ hieroglyphics, and how best to meet a dead line. 

I recall vividly the matter of selecting a new cover design, which all new 
editors feel duty bound to do soon after taking over. A request for ideas from the 
Publication Committee brought nothing, and the first suggestions of our printer 





* 


Franklin B. Clemmer Harold Oppice _ Harold Hillenbrand 


were not satisfactory, Finally he offered the use of an original border designed 
by a famous artist and it struck our fancy and was used as a frame surrounding 
the name of our publication. 

During the second month of my editorship, the Illinois Dental Society lost its 
most illustrious member, C. N. Johnson, and it seemed indicated that a suitable 
editorial should be published. It was not an easy editorial to write, for I was 
intensely conscious of my responsibility to the readers and to the memory of so 
great a patriarch of dentistry. 

You have the singular honor, Bill, of being editor of the JOURNAL on its 
fiftieth birthday, and it’s a weighty one I know. But in 1939, the Illinois State 
Dental Society was seventy-five years of age, and it fell upon my shoulders to edit 
the Society’s Diamond Jubilee Issue. The budget was far less than it is today, 
and you may recall the arguments used to prevail upon the Publication Com- 
mittee for sufficient funds to print the cover in silver and black, which simu- 
lated the glistening effect of a diamond, and to use a number of extra cuts to add 
further lustre to the pages of that issue. 
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Speaking of the budget in my day reminds me of a change in Journal policy 
and personnel that occurred in 1940. Not long after becoming editor it was 
realized that an office assistant was necessary, but there was no money in either 
the society’s till or mine for hiring such a person. As you recall, the JouRNAL in 
those days had a part time advertising solicitor, paid on a commission basis. It 
was learned that these commissions were equal to the salary required for a full 
time employe. So, after much discussion by the Publication Committee and the 
Executive Council it was decided to find a person who could serve the society 
in a dual capacity—editorial assistant and advertising representative. The policy 
change worked and is still functioning satisfactorily, I understand. I often 
thanked my luck stars for guiding Louise Redeker, now Mrs. Bruce Cowan, to my 
office back in 1940. She surely served the JouRNAL long and well. 

I was also fortunate in having such wonderful associate and contributing 
editors. Maynard K. Hine, now dean of Indiana University Dental College, and 
William G. Skillen, now retired and living in Sarasota, Florida, were the asso- 
ciate editors and they stayed with me from start to finish. Charles P. Detherage, 
who served for many years as chief of the Illinois Division of Dental Health 
and who passed away some years ago, served as a contributing editor. There were 
two other contributing editors, yourself and Jimmy Keith. When I first ap- 
proached you about contributing a column each month, you inquired as to what 
you might be expected to write. My rather vague reply was, “Oh, anything and 
everything — something from here and there.” You accepted and the column 
known as “Here & There” was born. It ran for many years and was widely read 
and enjoyed. Jimmy Keith took the column over when you bowed out in 1941 
and did a splendid job for a long time after I ceased to be editor. I have always 
been proud in having discovered, so to speak, you and Jimmy and of bringing 
your exceptional writing and editorial talents to the attention of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. 

Thanks, Bill, for asking me to recount a few incidents from my three years as 
editor. Continued best wishes to you and of course many, many more successful 
years to the ILLINOIs DENTAL JOURNAL. . 
Sincerely yours, 

Harold W. Oppice 


Harold Hillenbrand 


in California, New York, and Europe 
all in the same week . . . and appreciate 








Harold Hillenbrand, “who needs no 
introduction,” had the second-briefest 
span of editorship in the history of the 
society — June 1941-November 1942. 
This only meant that JouRNAL’s loss 
was the national dentistry’s gain. Since 
leaving Harold has been editor-in-chief 
of the A.D.A. publications and now is 
secretary of the American Dental As- 
sociation, a position that fills his day, 
sometimes seven days a week. We 
have ceased to be surprised to find him 
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the fact that he took the time to send 
us a very cordial note congratulating 
the JOURNAL on its 50th anniversary 
on his way to a meeting in Omaha... 
after which he addressed a group in 
Chicago... 


Incumbent 


As for the thirteenth and latest edt- 
tor, we think this article is getting too 
long... 








« 
1 
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Dentist-Laboratory Chats 





The historians in dentistry generally 
concede that the first commercial den- 
tal laboratory in the United States was 
established in the year 1887 by W. H. 
Stowe, D.D.S. of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, who was later joined in this en- 
terprise by his cousin, Mr. Frank F. 
Eddy, to form the Stowe & Eddy Dental 
Laboratory. This organization later 
opened a branch shop in New York 
City and according to recent reports is 
still in operation there. 

Let’s dwell for a moment on the 
crigin of the dental laboratory craft 
and the reasons why a member of the 
dental profession saw fit to begin this 
industry. 

Before the day of the modern Amer- 
ican Dental Association and its constit- 
uent societies there was little or no free 
exchange of ideas among dentists. In- 
stead there was a tendency toward sec- 
recy and a competitive attitude. The 
dentist of that day, who developed a 
new and improved process or prosthetic 
appliance, did not give a paper or 
clinic on the subject, but was more 
inclined to surround his discovery with 
mystery. Partly for this reason it was 
not uncommon for a dentist to seek 
another dentist in the construction of 
dental appliances. The services of den- 
tists who had a special process, or who 





A Half Century 


of dental lab progress 
in illinois 


by Edward W. Mauter* 


were known for exceptional skills in 
dental technics, were in demand by 
those lacking such methods and skills. 
So while the industrial dental labora- 
tory was not established until 1887, 
nevertheless dentists “sent out” labora- 
tory work from the earliest beginnings 
of American Dentistry. 

Dr. W. H. Stowe was one of these 
men; he had practiced dentistry in 
Boston and also made a specialty of 
doing dental laboratory work for oth- 
er dentists. It is rumored that he found 


‘it difficult to maintain his private prac- 


tice because of the great demand for 
his services from other dentists. In 
1883 he limited his laboratory work to 
a selected group of dentists that he 
might have sufficient time for his pri- 
vate practice. It was his success with 
this group that suggested to him the 
opportunities for a dental laboratory 
catering to the dental profession at 
large and which eventually brought 
into being the formation of the first 
comercial dental laboratory. 

In 1892 E. B. Palmer, D.D.S. opened 
the first commercial dental laboratory 
in the Champlaign Building in Chi- 
cago. This firm was soon purchased by 
Mr. James L. Dunkley who left his 
position as business manager of the 
W. W. Tarr Dental Parlors to purchase 











*Executive Secretary of the Illinois Dental Laboratory Association 
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the Palmer concern, move it to the 
Burnham Building on the corner of 
State and Washington Streets and 
change the name to J. L. Dunkley Den- 
tal Laboratory. This dental laboratory 
is still operating in Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Otto W. Nordbye, now recog- 
nized as the oldest living dental tech- 
nician in the Chicago area, is still prac- 
ticing his skills daily at the Hitzeman 
and Nordbye Dental Laboratory in 
Chicago. He has been in the business 
for fifty-eight years and tells us many 
historical facts about the early dental 
laboratories in the Chicago area. 

Such names as Mr. Benjamin Miller 
and Mr. Jacob Glick who opened the 
Miller & Glick Dental Laboratory at 
111 N. Dearborn Street in Chicago in 
1903 are high on the list of men who 
contributed much to the progress of 
dental technology. Mr. Glick’s son, Dr. 
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This is the original Kraus Dental Laboratory which opened in Peoria in 1919. The men are James Bow- 
den, Alfred Eaton, Edward Prillor, Philip Kraus, and K. Ideka (now a practicing dentist in Peoria). 








Joel Glick, is now practicing dentistry 
in Chicago; both Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Glick have passed on. 

Nearly all of us can recall the names 
of Dr. Carl Christopher and Dr. Wal- 
ter Goldbeck, now deceased, who 
opened their fine progressive dental 
laboratory in 1902 and hired Mr. 
George Mucher as their first technician. 
Mr. Mucher is still living, but has re- 
tired from work at the bench. 

The names of the Atlas Dental Com- 
pany, American Dental Company, the 
Chicago Dental Laboratory, and the 
Illinois Dental Laboratory are all firms 
that contributed much to the basic 
formation of the dental laboratory 
industry in the Chicago area. 

In downstate Illinois we see the first 
laboratory organized in Decatur, in 
1915 by W. M. Herriott and Sons of 
Indiana who operated a combination 
of dental supply house and dental lab- 











oratory. Mr. Linn Cruse purchased this 
organization in 1919, and it is now 
known as the L. B. Cruse Dental Lab- 
oratory. 

Mr. Philip Kraus and Mr. Abraham 
Levy were two of the first to operate 
dental laboratories in the Peoria dis- 
trict around 1918. Both of these labora- 
tories are still in operation. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Kraus still retains ownership of 
the Kraus Dental Laboratory in that 
city, Phil having passed on some years 
ago. Abraham Levy has also gone to his 
reward, but his brother Milton still 
has an interest in the Milton Dental 
Laboratory in Springfield. 

Yes, a small handful of industrious 
pioneers founded a dental laboratory 
craft whose progress can best be seen 
in the pictures accompanying this arti- 
cle. 

As is true in other newly born in- 
dustries, the dental laboratory in its 
early days was a conglomeration of 





skills, equipment, and supplies. There 
were few manufacturers or suppliers 
that carried the line of materials so 
badly needed to assure the technician’s 
ability to deliver quality service. Cast 
stones and investments were new and 
of an unreliable quality; the precious 
metals were few and these of a limited 
nature. Teeth, though the best for the 
times, were far from what we have 
today. Chrome-cobalt alloys were not 
even in existence. Denture base mater- 
ials were made of rubber. Finishing 
and polishing equipment was of a very 
poor quality and in most instances the 
bench equipment was of a crude na- 
ture, usually being constructed of two 
by fours covered with rough planking. 

It was not long before the dental 
profession and the industy began to 
feel the need for improved methods of 
constructing oral appliances. Den- 
tal schools, dental laboratories, dental 
manufacturers, and individual dentists 


The first dental laboratory in the downstate area, established by W. M. Herriott and sons in Decatur, 
1918; It is now the L. B. Cruse Dental Laboratory. From |. to rt.: Linn Cruse, Eldon Tozer, and Jack Hart. 
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set up small experimental departments 
to improve the then available materials 
and to work out and market new ma- 
terials and technics. 

The rest is history; new, more con- 
sistent impression materials were de- 
veloped, giving the technician more 
accurate foundations for his work. Bet- 
ter cast stones, plasters, and investment 
material were introduced. Mold, 
shades, and name brands of teeth 
made a radical step forward. The avail- 
able precious metals began to improve 
and an entirely new line of cast al- 
loys were introduced with the advent 
of the cast clasp. Chrome cobalt alloys 
came along at a later date, while den- 
ture base materials remained of a 
rubber nature until the resinous base 
material were introduced in the late 
1920’s. 

A complete line of waxes for both 


In 1890 Mr. A. Gropper of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, opened the first dental laboratory in the area. It 
was later purchased by the Bunde-Upmeyer Co., also a jewelry manufacturer, who then added a dental 
division to their jewelry business. It is said Henry P. Boos worked at this bench during his early years 
and is in this group. (Note the jewelry manufacturing shop type equipment used for dental work.) 
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cast and denture work was developed, 
and considerable progress was made in 
the instruments used to design and 
survey cast models. Processing equip- 
ment to control accurately tempera- 
tures of denture base material and cast- 
ing procedures came into being, while 
porcelain and porcelain technics were 
greatly improved. Instruments, both 
electrical and hand type, were _per- 
pected to manipulate materials better 
and to finish and polish denture bases 
and metal alloy appliances. 

In 1924 we begin to notice a marked 
change in the laboratory’s appearance, 
for this is the year Coe Laboratories of 
Chicago, Illinois, began to manufacture 
dental laboratory bench equipment. 
The first installation was made at the 
Frank Davies Dental Laboratory in 
Rock Island, in 1926. Since then most 
dental laboratories have improved their 
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The goal of every dental laboratory owner — a completely modern dental laboratory installation. 


shops by installing equipment manu- 
factured especially for the dental lab- 
oratory industry or have their equip- 
ment custom designed and constructed 
by an expert in the field. 

Technics to improve the caliber and 
function of dental appliances were in- 
troduced in great numbers by the den- 
tist, laboratory, manufacturer, and sup- 
plier and many of these procedures re- 
main with us to this day. The dental 
laboratory did much to recommend 
these advance technics to the dental 
profession and devoted much time, ef- 
fort, and money to their development. 

Dental laboratory owners were con- 
stantly on the alert to improve the 
knowledge, skill and ability of their 
staffs. Courses in dental technology 
made their appearances and were sub- 
scribed to by men interested in im- 
proving themselves. ‘here is no area 
in dental technology that has not been 
covered by these courses. In many in- 
stances the manufacturers of dental 
laboratory commodities were respon- 
sible for these fine courses that did so 








much to improve knowledge in the 
craft. In some cases, individual dentists 
conducted courses which were sub- 
scribed to by technicians; in other 
instances, groups of dental laboratory 
owners and technicians banded _to- 
gether to exchange technics. 

Much of this was accomplished by 
the persistent far-sighted men who are 
responsible for the dental laboratory 
associations across our country. These 
men recognized the value of free ex- 
change of knowledge in the develop- 
ment of any good industry or craft and 
lave continuously striven to improve 
the know-how of the dental technician. 

Today we have many recognized jun- 
ior college and college level programs 
in dental technology which indicates 
that the dental technician of tomor- 
row will be much better equipped with 
the basic sciences and will thereby ren- 
der a higher quality of service to the 
dental profession. Today we have a 
National Association of Dental Lab- 
oratories and forty-three individual 


(Continued on ‘page 346) 
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NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern University Dental 
School received its first copy of the 
“Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois State 
Dental Society” when it was located 
at 31 West Lake Street in Chicago. The 
building was formerly the Tremont 
Hotel, a Chicago landmark, and the 
two upper floors of the building were 
occupied by the dental school. Two of 
the founders of the school served on the 
1905 faculty, Dr. Greene Vardiman 
Black as dean and professor of oper- 
ative dentistry, pathology and _ bacter- 
iology, and Dr. Thomas L. Gilmer as 
professor of oral surgery. Drs. Edmund 
Noyes, Frederick B. Noyes, James H. 
Prothero, Arthur D. Black, and Charles 
R. E. Koch were other members of the 
faculty whose names were well known. 
Drs. Fred W. Gethro and Charles R. 
Baker, who served on the faculty at 
that time, are still actively engaged in 
practice in the Chicago area. 

Dr. G. V. Black served as dean until 
1915, and was succeeded by Dr. Thom- 
as L. Gilmer who served in that capa- 
city until 1917. Dr. Arthur D. Black be- 
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NUDS, 1905 


SCHOOLS 


came dean in 1918 and remained at his 
post until his death in 1937. Dr. 
Charles W. Freeman was appointed 
dean in 1938 and held that appoint- 
ment until 1953 when he was succeeded 
by the present dean, Dr. George W. 
Teuscher. 

The requirements for entrance to 
dental school in 1905 were two years 
of high school or its equivalent. The 
dental course was extended over three 
years of thirty-two weeks, each on a 
six day per week schedule. In 1906 the 
requirement for entrance was raised to 
graduation from a four-year course in 
an accredited high school. In 1917 the 
dental course was extended to four 
years with the entrance requirement 
remaining the same. 1921 marked the 
beginning of an entrance requirement 
of one year of college, and the two 
year college requirement was put into 
effect in 1936. 

During World War II acceleration 
went into effect. Four classes per year 
were graduated in 1943 and 1944. 

As requirements were expanded, 
courses were altered. As early as 1905 





advanced courses were offered to den- 
tal practitioners. Dr. George B. Den- 
ton in 1917 developed a course to teach 
students how to write technical arti- 
cles which might be used for presenta- 
tion to societies for publication. In 
1919 another innovation occurred—the 
seminar courses in which students pre- 
sented papers before their respective 
classes as they would be given in dental 
society meetings. When _ graduate 
courses were started in 1922, the course 
in technical writing proved valuable 
in the preparation of theses. Under 
the direction of Dr. Edward H. Hatton 
research was actively in progress by 
1924 and today it has become an im- 
portant part of the school’s program. 

In 1934 a special laboratory was 
equipped for research work in the 
fields of metallurgy and dental ma- 
terials. With its establishment, courses 
in metallurgy and dental materials 
were added under the direction of Dr. 
Eugene Skinner. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Montgomery Ward the building on 
the present site was started in 1925 
and by September 1926 instruction was 
begun. The dental school occupied six 
floors. Three floors were designated for 
clinic use so that each branch of den- 
tistry could have its exclusive area; the 
other three floors were devoted to ad- 
ministration, library, museum and lab- 
oratories for technical procedures and 
for courses in the basic sciences. —Itwo 
lecture halls were built, one of a flat 
form and the other in the form of an 
amphitheater; thus the latter could 
serve a dual role—as a lecture room, 
and as an area for clinical demonstra- 
tions. Smaller lecture halls were built 
for group instruction. 


The clinic was built with separate 
units for each student. Only one row of 
units was placed on a side so that ade- 
quate lighting was made possible. To- 
day, despite the fact that the total area 


remains the same, expansion is taking 
place. The surgery department is be- 
ing rebuilt to give surgery patients 
adequate preoperative and postopera- 
tive care under the most modern con- 
ditions. In its alteration, the care of 
the handicapped child has been encom- 
passed in the general scheme. A new 
department is being organized for the 
teaching of diagnosis, treatment plan- 
ning and prognosis, the procedure to 
be the same as in a private office. 

To facilitate the employment of 
more diagnostic aids, a complete med- 
ical laboratory will be instituted. Thor- 
ough biopsy service will be available, 
and a full-time physician will be on 
duty to assist in the diagnosis of sys- 
temic disease in which there is an oral 
involvement. It is believed that the 
department will also channel clinical 
material for research purposes and will 
afford an opportunity to review and 
examine the nature and character of 
treatments which have been done on 
patients over a number of years. 


The library has always been a vital 
part of the dental school and today is 
recognized both for its fine collec- 
tion of early books in the dental field, 
and for the completeness of its texts 
and bound volumes of the various 
dental periodicals. It is not only a 
storehouse of books, but also an in- 
tegral teaching adjunct in the dental 
curriculum. It has served an important 
role in furnishing the nucleus for new 
libraries and has supplied many li- 
braries with editions to fill the gaps in 
their collections. Today the library has 
a reference service which is sent to 
dental schools throughout the world, 
and bound copies of theses of graduate 
work are available. In 1905 the library 
had 2000 volumes catalogued; in 1955 
there are 34,558. 


—J. Robert Schumaker 
Professor of Histology 
Curator of the Museum 
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1. A picture of C.C.D.S, taken around 1905. 2. 
Teaching models used in dental schools in the 
1900's. 3. Illinois College of Dentistry's dental clin- 
ic, early 1900's. 4. Northwestern University clinic, 
around 1905. Note the ferns along the center aisle. 
5. Building occupied by the Illinois College of Den- 
tistry, corner of Honore and Harrison Sts., 1901-37. 


4. 


LOYOLA 


The “Bulletin of the Illinois State 


Dental Society” was founded in June 
of 1905, but the original planning for 
the Loyola University School of Den- 
tistry began in the summer of 1882, 











preceding the advent of the “Bulletin” 
by twenty-seven years. 

By October of 1882 an application 
was made to the Secretary of the State 
of Illinois for license to open books for 
subscription to the capital stock of the 
institution. This license was issued to 
Gordon W. Nichols, Truman W. 
Brophy, Frank H. Gardiner, A. W. 
Harlan, and Eugene S. Talbot. On 
February 23, 1883 a charter legalizing 
the corporation under the name of the 
Chicago Dental Infirmary was issued, 
and on March 12, the first regular ses- 
sion began, running continuously for 
twenty weeks. A year later, on June 
30, 1884, the name was changed to the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery. 

By 1905, the year of the publication 
of the first “Bulletin,” the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery was twenty-two 
years old. As can be seen from scan- 
ning the records of both the dental 
school and the state society, many of 
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the members of the school faculty were 
very active in the dental society and, 
therefore, had to do with the found- 
ing of the “Bulletin.” In 1905 Dr. C. N. 
Johnson, a prominent member of the 
faculty—even “way back” then—was 











president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society. So, it was during his term that 
the “Bulletin” came into being. 

It is almost impossible to give a pic- 
ture of and historical facts about the 
Chicago College ot Dental Surgery, 
only for the period from 1905 on. This 
short article, therefore contains some 
pertinent information about the men 
and events associated with the school 
from its beginning. 

The Executive Committee of C.C.D.S. 
in its earliest years was made up of 
Frank H. Gardiner, Truman W. Bro- 
phy, Eugene S. Talbot, A. W. Harlan, 
and Gordon W. Nichols, and the off- 
cers of the school were James A. Swa- 
sey, President; A. W. Harlan, Vice- 
President; Eugene S. Talbot, Record- 
ing Secretary; Truman W. Brophy, 
Corresponding Secretary; and Edgar D. 
Swain, Treasurer. The faculty at this 
time: W. W. Allport, Professor of Den- 
tal Pathology and Therapeutics; 
George H. Cushing, Professor of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Dental Surgery; 
and L. P. Haskell, Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry and Oral Surgery. 

At its origin the college was a post- 
graduate school known as the Collegi- 
ate Department of the Chicago Dental 
Infirmary. No student was admitted 
unless he had an M.D. degree or 
equivalent, and this usually was re- 
ceived from one of the seven medical 
schools in Chicago at that time. In 
1884 C. W. Carson and A. E. Baldwin 
were the two first graduates, and Ed- 
mond Noyes received the honorary 
degree of D.D.S. 

During the early years the college 
was housed in buildings on Adams 
Street, Washington Boulevard, Madi- 
son Street, and Randolph Street at 
Michigan Avenue. In 1893 a six-story 
building, complete to meet every re- 
quirement for teaching dentistry in all 
departments, was erected on the corner 
of Wood and Harrison Streets, and 
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Loyola University School of Dentistry 
still occupies this building today. 

Loyola University School of Dentist- 
ry, therefore, dating back through the 
Chicago Dental Infirmary (1883) and 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery 
(1884) was the first dental school es- 
tablished in the State of Illinois. Since 
granted its charter in 1883 until the 
present, there have been 8,406 gradu- 
ates, twelve of this number having been 
Deans of various dental schools. The 
early faculty lists of lecturers and clin- 
ical instructors also contain the names 
of men prominent in the dental pro- 
fession in Illinois—such men as J. S. 
Marshall, Edmond Noyes, A. W .Hoyt, 
P. J. Kester, R. H. Kimball, J. N. 
Crouse, E. D. Swain, W. B. Ames, L. P. 
Haskell, W. L. Copeland, Calvin S. 
Case, Louis Ottofy, C. F. B. Stowell, 
L. L. Davis, J. E. Hinkins, D. M. Cat- 
tell, George Zuin, George West, Leon- 
ard C. Borland, D. M. Gallie, A. S. 
Waltz, and George H. Bentley. 

In the Fouth Annual Announcement 
(1885) the name of G. V. Black ap- 
pears on the faculty list and continues 
there until 1890. C. N. Johnson joined 
the teaching staff in 1885 and remained 
until his death in 1938 — an amazing 
fifty-three years. 

Between 1900 and 1910 many more 
new and still famous faces made their 
appearance as members of the faculty: 
R. E. MacBoyle, W. D. N. Moore, F. F. 
Molt, T. L. Grisamore, Brom Allen, 
J. E. Schaefer, F. E. Roach, P. G. Pu- 
terbaugh, E. W. Elliott, Edgar D. 
Coolidge, W. D. Zoethout, J. L. Ken- 
dall, W. A. Danielson, C. E. Jones, Ru- 
pert Hall, Clyde Suddarth, and E. H. 
Thomas. 


In June of 1921 the ownership and 
management of the school was taken 
over by Truman Brophy, W. H. G. 
Logan, and C. N. Johnson. Then in 
1923, through mutual agreement and 
by contract, the school became the 





School of Dentistry of Loyola Univer- 
sity with all property, physical assets, 
and obligations assumed by Loyola. 

Between 1920-1930 new professors 
were T. T. Job, J. V. Kuhinka, Wm. I. 
McNeil, Balint Orban, R. Kronfeld, 
E. B. Fink, E. C. Pendleton, and R. H. 
Fouser. 

R. W. McNulty became Dean in 
1944, and between 1930 and 1950 Hen- 
ry Glupker, Warren Willman, J. J. 
Vik, Harry Sicher, W. B. Slaughter, 
Harold W. Oppice, Italo Volini, Gus- 
tav Rapp, and H. A. Oberhelmann be- 
came active professors on the faculty. 

Dr. A. Raymond Baralt from Tem- 
ple Univeristy was named Dean in 
1950, and at present the following men 
hold full professorships at the school: 
Walter A. Buchmann, Paul T. Daw- 
son, J. R. Jarabak, Joseph G. Kostru- 
bala, Balint Orban, Gustav W. Rapp, 
Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., Harry Sicher, and 
W. B. Slaughter. 
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Chicago College of Dental Surgery (Loyola University) 








The names and incidents mentioned 
here are but part of the many persons 
and events who have been connected 
with the Loyola University School of 
Dentistry since 1883. They are but a 
few of the thousands who have devoted 
their time and talents to the further- 
ance of dental education and organized 
dentistry in Illinois. To all of them a 
great deal of credit is due. 

Many graduates of L.U.S.D. have 
been outstanding in the dental editor- 
ial field and have proven their abilities 
in this specialized work, such men as 
Franklin B. Clemmer, J. Foster F. 
Waltz, A. B. Patterson, Harold Oppice, 
and Harold Hillenbrand (presently 
Secretary of the A.D.A.)—former edi- 
tors of the Illinois State Dental Soci- 
ety’s “Bulletin” or “Journal.” 

We are particularly proud on the 
50th Anniversary of the ILLINoIs DEN- 
TAL JOURNAL of the fine work being 
done by its present Editor, and Loy- 
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infirmary—a really modern clinic in 1905. 
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ola’s Professor of Dental 
Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 

Since the inception of the “Bulletin” 
and Loyola Univeristy School of Den- 
tistry, the names, physical makeup, and 
personnel have changed, but the spirit 
has always been the same. 

—William I. McNeil 
Editor, THE Bur 


Materials, 


ILLINOIS 


The history of the College of Den- 
tistry is representative of the several 
stages through which dental education 
has passed in the last fifty years. Ori- 
ginally a proprietary school known as 
the Columbian Dental College, it had 
changed its name but not its manner of 
support by 1905, when it was known as 
the College of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Its affiliation with 
the University at that time was nomi- 
nal, and its financiel support lay in its 
income from the dental infirmary and 
the tuition paid by its students. 

In the academic year 1905-06 the 
dean of the College of Dentistry was 
Bernard John Cigrand, who was pro- 
fessor of prosthetic dentistry, technic 
and history. Other members of the 
faculty were George W. Cook, Donald 
M. Gallie, G. Walter Dittmar, Charles 
E. Jones, James N. MacDowell, Frank 
E. Roach, T. Elhanan Powell, Thomas 
L. Grisamore, and Lee Shaw. 

Men who were long to be associated 
with the college — and whose names 
have become synonymous with it—were 
G. Walter Dittmar and Donald M. Gal- 
lie. Dr. Dittmar had been a member 
of the faculty since 1898, and was to 
remain until 1940 when he reached the 
age of retirement. Dr. Gallie, who be- 
gan his years of service in 1905, retired 
in 1933. 

The College Was housed in the build- 
ing located at 1838 West Harrison 
Street, which had been occupied by the 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The total student enrollment was 151 
of whom seventy were seniors, who re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery in the spring. Requirements for 
admission included only completion of 
the second year of high school, or its 
equivalent. The school year extended 
from October 5 until May 31, the date 
of graduation; according to the cata- 
logue, classes were in session thirty- 
one weeks. 

The 1905-06 catalogue carried the 
announcement that the three Chicago 
dental schools had agreed on January 
25, 1905, that a course of three years, 
of thirty-two weeks in each year, and 
six days in each week, should be estab- 
lished and that the educational quali- 
fications for admission should be in- 
creased in 1907-08 to graduation from 
a high school having a four-year course 
of instruction, or its equivalent. This 
change was evidently instituted because 
the National Association of Dental 
Examiners had enacted a ruling to the 
effect that a matriculant in dental 
school should be graduated “from a 
credited school or have an equivalent 
education.” 


In the summer of 1912 the stock- 
holders sold the entire equipment of 
the dental college to the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, and the build- 
ing at the corner of Harrison and Hon- 
ore Street was closed. Immediately, 
Frederick Moorehead, G. Walter Ditt- 
mar, Donald Gallie, and other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the old college 
met and determined to do everything 
they could to persuade the University 
of Illinois. to organize a College of Den- 
tistry. A number of the alumni, led 
by Austin C. Kingsley, were united 
with the faculty in this determination. 
Working through President James, the 
group accomplished their purpose by 
July, 1913. 

The College opened as an organic 
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part of the University October 1, 1913. 
At that time Franklin B. Moorehead 
was the dean and professor of oral sur- 
gery and pathology. Other members of 
the faculty included Donald M. Gallie, 
G. Walter Dittmar, Frederick B. Noyes, 
Edgar D. Coolidge, Elmer D. Brothers, 
Albert C. Eysleshymer, and George P. 
Dreyer. 

As the entrance requirements were 
increased and advances were made 
both in the ancillary and medical 
sciences, the curriculum of the Col- 
lege underwent many changes. A com- 
parison of the curriculums for the years 
1905 and 1955 shows impressive in- 
creases in hours devoted to clinical 
practice as well as to the medical 
sciences. More impressive is the change 
in the method of teaching the sciences. 
Physiology, bacteriology, and patholo- 
gy—both general and _ oral — were 
taught by lecture only. No laboratory 
hours are indicated for any science 


a a 





other than chemistry and anatomy. 
gross and microscopic. Clinical prac- 
tice, in 1905 was confined to the last 
two years; today the first year student 
is introduced to care of the patient, 
and practice continues throughout the 
four years; hours devoted to labora- 
tory technics, however, have been re- 
duced. New subjects such as _ public 
health, nutrition, oral medicine, and 
preventive medicine indicate the great- 
er breadth and depth of the field of 
dentistry, and the growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of prevention. 

The curriculum also reflects the de- 
velopment of dental research. In the 
College of Dentistry attention was di- 
rected toward research by Dean Fred- 
erick B. Moorehead. Dean Noyes, dur- 
ing his fourteen-year tenure, continued 
the policy of bringing teachers to the 
faculty who were oriented to scientific 
investigation. Dean Brodie has done 

(Continued on page 346) 
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G. V. Black and secretary in his Jacksonville office; calendar on right wall dates this as January 1904. 
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by the dental trade 


During the fifty years that elapsed 
since the first issue of the ILLINoIs DEN- 
TAL JOURNAL, great progress has been 
made in dental offices, instruments, 
filling materials, teeth, and _ other 
equipment used by the dental profes- 
sion. 

A most important factor has been 
the marvelous cooperation between the 
dental profession and the dental in- 
dustry. The profession has had the help 
of the industry in producing and mar- 
keting the products as the needs were 
presented and the solution found. Re- 


search by manufacturers produced 
many others. The result was better 
service — and most of all elimination 


of much pain. By producing efficient 
operating equipment and testing ma- 
terials, both dentistry and the public 
have benefited. 


Office 


In considering arrangements, equip- 
ment, accessories and furniture, think 
of the office of 1905 and then of those 
of most dentists today. If your memory 
fails you, see the photograph further 
on in this article. Nothing more need 
be said on this subject. In fact, look at 
the dental profession, look at the in- 
dustry, and then look at the patients 
of today. 


Fifty Years of Progress 


by J. M. Dickinson* 


Chairs 


The dental chairs of the early years 
of the century, compared with the 
modern dental chairs, are examples of 
the research program of dental manu- 
facturers. The clumsy one-cylinder, 
uncomfortable, red plush upholstered 
and hard to adjust head rest, has been 
improved through the year — step by 
step. 

Modern chairs have form-fitting seats 
and backs, with friction locks through- 
out and ninety-five percent of the 
modern chairs sold are motor driven 
chairs; these give the dentist better pos- 
ture and ‘less occupatonal hazards. 

Originally the dental cuspidor was 
the dental spittoon hung on the side 
of the dental chair, and it was just a 
spittoon with a bracket to hold it. A. C. 
Clark of Chicago brought out one of 
the first water flushed dental cuspidors 
called the No. 30, because it sold for 
$30.00, complete with silk covered rub- 
ber tubing for water supply and waste. 
Later a saliva ejector was added, which 
sometimes worked. 

Then in the period around 1910, the 
last word appeared — a double bowl 
cuspidor with the inner bowl revolv- 
ing—No. 50 selling for $50.00, again 
by A. C. Clark. Somewhere in the pe- 
riod a drinking glass holder was added 
and this was known as No. 65—$65.00. 





*Mr. Dickinson, of the Harry J. Bosworth Company, has been associated with the 
dental trades in Illinois for many years; previously he was an official of the L. D. 
Caulk Company. He has put his many years of experience to good use in this 
article, writing about the dental trade “then and now”—1905-1955. 
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Engine 


Many will remenber the dental en- 
gine of the 1900’s, a foot propelled en- 
gine—first with a cable, then an all 
cord type. This was followed by the 
electric engine of the overhead type, 
suspended on an overhead bracket with 
eight inch pullies and a cord with a 
weight. 

About 1910 the wall bracket type 
appeared on the market which was 
basically the same in functioning as 
our modern unit type engine. The ver- 
tical shaft motor was an achievement 
of the dental industry’s research, copied 
almost immediately by many other in- 
dustries. When high speed was required 
by the profession, the dental indus- 
try immediately started research; the 
result, the high speed engines of today. 
The original electric engine had a 
speed of less than 500 R.P.M. to ac- 
commodate diamond tools and carbide 
burrs; 15000 to 18000 R.P.M. are al- 
most standard speeds in 1955. 


Unit 


As improvements were made in the 
cuspidor, dental engine, and_ bracket 
table, the need of eliminating tubing, 
wires, and all types of supporting 
brackets was indicated. The S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company intro- 
duced the first dental unit in the early 
years of the century, called the No. 3. 
‘This unit was a stand on which all the 
items were incorporated, eliminating 
most of the wall brackets, rubber tub- 
ing, and all exposed wiring. 

In the period between 1915 and 1920 
the unit with mouth lamps, cautery, 
pulp tester, and other mechanical fea- 
tures was shown to the dental profes- 
sion by the Ritter Company. Improve- 
ments have been worked out contin- 
ually through the years, making the 
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present units beautiful, functional, and 
a credit to dentistry. 


Bracket table, cabinets 


The first bracket table was a table 
made of wood, about eighteen inches 
square with a height of four inches 
and with a few small drawers, serving 
as a table and cabinet. This was the 
first cabinet made by the American 
Cabinet Company, the manufacturers 
of many of the dental cabinets used 
by the dental profession today. 

The dental cabinet, as we know it, 
has progressed through several phases. 
There was the Corticeli silk spool cab- 
inet, then a solid mahogany circular ro- 
tating cabinet inlaid with mother of 
pearl, then a narrow cabinet with medi- 
cine compartments above—many of 
these being marvelous dust collectors. 
These cabinets indicated research; 
they had various sized drawers to ac- 
commodate instruments, forceps and 
supplies. The working surface at forty- 
five inches was the result of consulta- 
tion with dentists, bringing the cabinet 
to the operator, rather than the oper- 
ator going to the cabinet. 

They are not perfect cabinets, but 
the improvements have been devel- 
oped steadily through the years, and 
are still going on. 


X-ray 


Use of the dental x-ray in oral ex- 
amination has been one of the major 
achievements of the last fifty years; 
prior to 1915 very few general prac- 
titioners had x-ray apparatus as 
part of their equipment. About this 
time the gas tube type of x-ray machine 
appeared in many offices—a cabinet 
with combination Tessla (Illinois was 
represented by H. C. Fischer Com- 











pany) coil x-ray and high frequency 
apparatus, and with cumbersome tube 
stand to mount the tube, an outfit that 
the operator had to be very careful in 
using. 

Around 1920 the Coolidge tube type 
dental x-ray appeared on the market. 


have manufactured oil immersed Coo- 
lidge tube type x-rays since then. The 
Ritter Company introduced their air 
cooled Coolidge tube type in 1933. 
Both the oil immersed type and the 
air cooled type have been improved 
year after year. Improvement has also 





A common sight in the early 1900's—note the lights, cuspidor, and potted plants. 


Many types were manufactured, but 
most of these machines had the tube 
stand mounted on the cabinet that 
contained the transformer; all had a 
high tension wire that was a decided 
hazard to the operator — Victor, 


Adams, Edwards, Ritter, Weber, and 
many others. 

In the early twenties the General 
Electric Company introduced the Oil 
Immersed Coolidge Tube, C. D. X., 
manufactured in Illinois. Many others 





been made in nitrous oxide appa-- 
ratus by Heidbrink, McKesson and 
Ohio — the result of research by such 
dentists as Heidbrink, McKesson and 
many others. 


Instruments 
The manufacturers of instruments 


and forceps can be proud of their 
achievements. The names on forceps, 
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elevators, curretts, and _ instruments 
such as Winter, Black, Henahan, Bo- 
gle, Molt, Gardiner, Cooley and many 
others too numerous to mention indi- 
cate progress through these years. 

In this phase of dentistry and its re- 
quirements, many pages could be writ- 
ten as research has produced fantastic 
improvements and results in technics. 
It is a far cry from the “plaster bowl 
with wet asbestos” casting machine to 
the modern electric casting machines. 
Ovens, lathes, furnaces and curing out- 
fits and such small items as needle 
valves for gas and air are only a few 
of the advances through these years. 


Teeth, denture materials 


Cooperation between the industry 
and the profession is shown clearly in 
the improvements made: in color, 
moulds, and sizes of artificial teeth; it 
is no longer necessary to allow anyone 
to know your teeth are artificial. The 
advance made in these years by ‘the 
profession and industry in perfection 
of the materials used in 1903 and the 
introduction of new material are a cre- 
dit to all concerned. The colors, forms, 
moulds, and type of retention have 
been changed many, many times during 
these years, and the dentists of IIli- 
nois, too numerous to mention, have 
done more than their share of research 
in the improvement of the artificial 
tooth. 

Improvement in modern denture 
base materials over the materials used 
in 1903 has been one of discourage- 
ments. Many materials were tried and 
seemed perfect, but only by research 
in laboratories, by patient use, and by 
manufacturers’ efforts could the fine 
materials we have today be possible. 
Color, ease of processing, and patient 
comfort are a credit to all concerned. 

From enamel to porcelain to acrylic, 
advances in dental materials have re- 
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quired research and money. Improve- 
ment in silver alloy has kept pace with 
other improvements, and many very 
fine alloys are now available. 

Gold for inlays and foil restorations 
have definite properties, also gold for 
partials, etc — each for its particular 
purpose. 

Waxes, investments, impression ma- 
terials and all other commonly men- 
tioned items are items that have either 
been produced or improved during 
this period. 


Educational programs 


Dental dealers and dental manufac- 
turers have spent much money and 
time cooperating in lay educational 
programs. Linford Smith of the Lee S. 
Smith Company was one of the pio- 
neers of a definite program for patient 
education. 

The Weber Company and the Ritter 
Company have done much to make 
dentistry for children popular, just 
three of the many manufacturers who 
have subscribed through the years to 
patient education programs. 

Years ago when this subject was a 
very tender one, many men in the in- 
dustry preached the story of better fees 
and better hours for dentists, until to- 
day more and more dental schools have 
courses in Dental ‘Economics; the in- 
dustry deserves much credit for their 
program of dental economics for the 
dentist. Both he and his patient have 
gained in the effort. 

We of the dental industry are proud 
of our part in the marvelous progress 
dentistry has made in the years since 
the ILLiINois DENTAL JOURNAL was 
founded. The next fifty years, as the 
last, will be marked by great innova- 
tion and an eager look to the future—a 
future of even greater cooperation with 
and achievements for the dental pro- 
fession. 











Dentists Meet for CD 





Attending this special course were |. to rt. (front): Dr. Kermit Miller, Olney; Mrs. Miller; Dr. 

Orvis Hoag, Springfield—(rear): Mr. Frank Barton, Chicago, Exec. Sec'y. A.M.A. Committee on Na- 

tional Defense; Drs. Glenn Cartwright, Skokie; Lloyd Hoyt, Winnetka; Carroll Miller, Aurora; and 
Leo Coleman, Granite City. 


The second course for dentists in 
civil defense methods was held at the 
F.C.D.A. Training Center, Olney, 
Maryland, February 16 to 18. Seventy- 
six enrolled for the course and attend- 
ed the full three day sessions; several 
others attended portions of the course. 

They came from 16 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Canada. The 
majority were from the eastern states, 
but representatives came from as far 
west as Texas and Arkansas and as far 
south as Mississippi. High ranking of- 
ficers of the U. S. Navy, Army, Public 
Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health, and state and local public 
health departments were present. 

Other representatives were Mr. 
Frank Barton, Secretary of the Council 
on National Defense of the A.M.A.; 
Mr. James A. Anderegg, Sanitary En- 
gineer in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice; and Miss Margaret Schafer, the 
incoming Nurse Consultant of the 
F.C.D.A. Dr. John M. Whitney, the 
Director of the Health Office, and Dr. 
R. W. Bunting, the Dental Consultant, 





represented the F.C.D.A. and took an 
active part in the proceedings. Dr. 
Hugh McLaren of Ottawa, Canada, 
represented the Canadian Civil De- 
fense and Dr. Carl Sebelius, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
represented the A.D.A. 

The first two days were devoted to a 
brief survey of the program of civil 
defense and tactical planning to meet 
an emergency by members of the staff 
college. Discussions of biological and 
chemical warfare and radioactive fall- 
out were given by experts in these 
fields. There were very impressive. Con- 
sideration was given also to natural 
disasters. 

The third day was devoted to spe- 
cial dental considerations. Experts from 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
gave highly instructive discussions of 
triage, the management of wounds, and 
shock. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to the role of dentistry in Civil 
Defense, and the course was concluded 
with the awarding of certificates of at- 
tendance to the class members. 
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COMPONENTS 


PEORIA 





Our April meeting was again held 
at the Carrousel Room at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel. Another fine pro- 
gram was presented by Dr. Ralph Mc- 
Donald of the Indiana University Den- 
tal School. Dr. McDonald’s talk was en- 
titled “Current: Trends in Vital Pulp 
Therapy” and was illustrated by some 
fine histological lantern slides. 

In the business end of the meeting 
the officers for the year 1955-56 were 
elected. They are: Phil Chain, presi- 
dent; Russell Burke, president-elect; H. 
A. Landress, vice-president; L. B. Mc- 
Ewen, secretary; Curzio Paesani, treas- 
urer; Wayne Kinsinger, librarian; and 
Harry Summer, M. O. Carlson, and L. 
Wm. Curtis for the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

Glad to see that E. J. Sauer is back 
on his feet again after a long illness, 
looking fine again. 

Our president, Bill Curtis, is now 
vacationing in Florida with his family. 

Also at our meeting, home on a two 
week leave, was C. H. Schmidt sta- 
tioned at U. S. Public Health Hospital, 
Staten Island, New York. 

The Peoria District Dental Auxil- 
iary were entertained by the Pekin 
Group of the Auxiliary at the Pekin 
Country Club on April 4. The pro- 
gram, musical in nature, featured the 
“Melody Maids,” a group of Pekin 
School girls—W. O. Barclay 


PRAIRIE VALLEY 


Our first spring meeting was held 
at the LaMoine Hotel in Macomb; H. 
M. Fry of Macomb presided. 

Following the business meeting, the 
society was entertained by Mr. Harold 
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Riggins, who gave a_ travel lecture. 
Various scenes of Australia, Egypt, and 
Europe made this a very interesting 
talk. 

The last spring meeting of the year 
was held at the Elks Club April 4. 
President Fry called the meeting to or- 
der and such business as reports from 
the various committees were heard and 
approved. 

Quite a deep as well as interesting 
discussion was held by Mr. M. N. Ja- 
cobs of Davenport, Iowa, on the subject 
of “Atomic Energy.” Mr. Jacobs has 
had quite a bit of experience working 
for our government and held our in- 
terest through the entire discussion. 
By the time he concluded everyone 
was well informed on the subject. 

Big plans are being made for the 
outing at the Galva Country Club, 
Wednesday afternoon and _ evening, 
June 22, which will include a good 
chicken and fish dinner. There will be 
golf, swimming, drinks, and food, as 
well as prizes; so everybody come and 
enjoy yourself. See you then.—Chas. E. 
Lauder 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Fifty years ago a group of interested 
dentists met and organized the South- 
ern Illinois Dental Society. Thanks 
to their foresight, we in Southern II- 
linois have continued to move forward 
in the advancement of dentistry. 

Joe “Fisherman” Scott of Rosiclare 
in his greetings to all of us promised 
that our 50th Annual Meeting would 
feature an educational program to help 
make our services to our patients finer 
ones. It certainly lived up to this pro- 
mise. 











After the minutes, reports, etc. were 
read, the Nominating Committee—M. 
W. Carlton of McLeansboro, E. R. Ro- 
senberger of Murphysboro, and Virgil 
Beadle of Carbondale—presented the 
following slate of officers: M. W. Carl- 
ton, president; Guy Lambert (our pres- 
ent efficient and capable secretary), 
president-elect; Michael Zibby of Cen- 
tralia, vice-president; and W. E. Leach 
of DuQuoin, secretary-treasurer. 

The Program Committee of Elmer 
Setzekorn of Mt. Vernon, Bill McKee 
of Benton, Mike Zibby, and H. A. 
“moose farmer” Moreland of Cairo 
really planned a fine one for all of us. 
The day started with Dr. W. E. Wilson 
of Springfield speaking about “Em- 
phasis on Magnetized Dentures.” All 
we have to do now is get the negative 
and positives fouled up with the oil 
bath, and the lowers will chew like 
naturals. 

The luncheon almost made it’ at 
noon, and before the fried chicken 
got too cold, the Centralia group ex- 
tended an invitation for our annual 
picnic this summer. 

John Corlew of Mt. Vernon, with 
his usual good grace and remarks, in- 
troduced his classmate and fraternity 
brother, Dr. John A. Zwisler of Kan- 
kakee, our state president. Dr. Zwisler 
brought “us pore Suthe’n boys” up to 
date on the business of the state so- 
ciety; this is always welcome, because 
then we don’t look so lost at later 
meetings. 

Dr. Robert G. Kesel of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Dentistry was 
introduced by Howard Moreland, and 
presented a very fine lecture on “Cur- 
rent Advances in Dental Therapeutics.” 
As professor and head of the depart- 
ment of applied materia medica and 
therapeutics, Bob gave us the latest 
news in a field where he is a nationally 
known expert. 

Dr. J. Leroy Vize of St. Louis, Mis- 








souri, was the third speaker. He com- 
pleted a perfect day with a very prac- 
tical, illustrated demonstration of 
nitrous oxide administration coupled 
with proper operative procedures. 

The hundred members in attendance 
certainly took a big dental step for- 
ward that day by being present. 

Our good friend, O. E. Johnson from 
Anna, has the membership’s hope for 
an early recovery of his son who is a 
student at the U. of I.; he was recently 
injured in an automobile mishap while 
on his way back to school. 

Austin White of Vandalia was par- 
ticularly interested in Dr. Vize’s lec- 
ture; seemed he wanted to know if the 
“gas bag squeezers” would help to blow 
the golf ball farther. 

The dental group of Mt. Vernon are 
to be congratulated for their fine ar- 
rangements of the 50th Annual Meet- 
ing; this includes Jim Setzekorn acting 
as chairman, Jack Lumbattis, Geo. 
Waters, Ray Miller, Earl Neal, Bert 
Schmitt, Bill McAtee, Ralph Fry, D. J. 
McCullough, and all those other long- 
winded fellows who helped introduce 
and complete the program. 

I thank the editor and his helpers for 
the nice way they have handled this 
component editor’s copy; maybe the 
next one won’t cause so much work for 
y'all. Thanks.—W. E. Leach 


NORTHWEST 


The Northwest Society held its 
monthly meeting at the Elks Club 
March 14. A very delicious dinner of 
steak or lobster was on the menu. 

Guest speaker for the evening was 
Dr. James T. Paulbeck of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who discussed “Periodontia 
in General Practice.” Dr. Paulbeck, dy- 
namic in his presentation, gave us 
many interesting and useful bits of 
knowledge. 

Congratulations are in order for 
David and Mrs. Roe on the arrival of 
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a son. Vernon Besley and family just 
returned from a southern vacation to 
Florida, Texas and Georgia. Other Flo- 
rida vacationers are W. D. Van Lone 
and wife, B. S. Tyler and wife, and C. 
L. Snyder. 

Ned Arganbright and wife returned 
from a three week’s trip to California 
where Ned took a postgraduate course 
at Corals Academy of Dental Research. 
They visited Robert McNulty, dean of 
the Dental School of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and other acquaintances, while 
on their trip. 

Robert Leininger and Gurney AI- 
zeno of Stockton are planning on at- 
tending the Wisconsin State Dental 
meeting in Milwaukee later this month. 

Our next meeting will be election of 
officers for the new year. Congratula- 
tions on a job well done to the officers 
of this past year, and especially to 
President Roy Matter, Secretary George 
Vogelei, and Gurney Alzeno for their 
untiring efforts to give us fine pro- 
grams throughout the year.—Leland G. 
Reed 


WABASH RIVER 


The Wabash area has been visited 
lately with a wide variety of weather 
conditions, but good weather will find 
the fisherman out on Thursday after- 
noons. The latest sport seems to be 
toting a geiger counter. 

Bert and Mrs. Taber of Bridgeport 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
brother stork, the last we heard. 

Gerald Burkett of Mt. Carmel is 
sporting a new Pontiac, while Jim 
Weber took a flying trip to Florida for 
an Easter vacation. 

Kermit and Mrs. Miller took the 
three day Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration cotrse for dentists, held in 
Olney, Maryland. Kermit, a member 
of the Civil Defense Committee of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, is also 
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sporting a brand new red and white 
Oldsmobile. 

We were very sorry to hear that K. C. 
Potter was leaving us. He now has a 
position with the U. S. Public Health 
Department and will be in New Mex- 
ico. Lots of luck to him! 

Your editor plans to attend the Ken- 
tucky State Dental Society meeting in 
Louisville this month. 

By the time this goes to press we 
hope to have seen most of you at our 
regular meeting held April 14th at 
Robinson.—W. H. Birch 


CHICAGO 


As this is the 50th Anniversary Issue 
of the JOURNAL, we are going to “cut 
it short” to save space for other things 

. so here goes. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society was held at the 
Conrad Hilton on April 19. Our 
speaker was Dr. Merrill G. Swenson 
from the University of Oregon Dental 
School, who gave a splendid talk on 
the problems that are to be encoun- 
tered with the construction of imme- 
diate dentures. 

The annual election of officers was 
also held, and the following men were 
elected to office: Gustav W. Solfronk, 
president; Edward W. Luebke, presi- 
dent-elect; L. W. M. Hughes, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter E. Dundon, secretary; 
Harold H. Hayes, treasurer. Congrat- 
ulations to all. These men will be in- 
stalled in office at the May meeting. 
From then on it will be Past-President 
Sam Kleiman, and after a year of such 
activities as Sam has had, I am sure he 
will welcome a rest from dental af- 
fairs, although we hope not. 

One of the big events of Sam’s year 
was putting over the Dental Budget 
Plan for the profession. He thinks this 
budget plan is a step toward helping to 
keep patients away from the illegal 











laboratories by giving patients good 
dentistry on a budget basis . . . Sam 
also recently gave a fifteen minute ra- 
dio broadcast on “Dentistry as a 
Career” which was heard by all hig 
school students. 

Our Past- Presidents Night was 
well received by our members and Past 
Presidents of the Chicago Dental So- 
society .. . The State Board of Dental 
Examiners are surely doing everything 
possible to punish the dentists that 
have been fronting for the illegal ‘labs’ 
by revoking their licenses and putting 
some on suspension. Sam says these 
boys are really cooperating and doing 
all they can to get rid of these unfaith- 
ful dentists . . . Congratulations to all 
of the officers and directors who have 
done such a magnificent job in organ- 
ized dentistry. 

Hear by the grapevine that the W. 
L. DeLaryes are infanticipating. Con- 
gratulations! . . . Vacationing in Flo- 
rida is Herman Kelder; also L. W. Mc- 
Namara . . . Ed Sullivan is sporting a 
shiny new Oldsmobile Holiday, with 
four doors, yet! . . . Evanstonian Jim 
Plants is moving to the Ist National 
Bank Building in Evanston . . . Clar- 
ence Heamon will be a father-in-law 
come June. Son John is to be married. 

Some of our boys participated at 
the Wisconsin State Dental Society 
Meeting at Milwaukee, on April 26. 
Drs. J. Anton Kollar and Frank M. 
Wentz, of Chicago, presented “The Re- 
lationship Between Periodontics, Oc- 
clusion and Restorative Dentistry”. . . 
The American Association of Indus- 
trial Dentists met in New York the 
last week in April and noticed one of 
the chairmen was one of our members, 
K. W. Misher of Chicago . . . The 72nd 
Annual Homecoming of the Loyola 
University School of Dentistry was held 
on April 20; a huge success. The ban- 
quet was in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. — Orville C. 
(Country) Larsen 








WILL-GRUNDY 


At the Northeast District annual 
meeting in St. Charles, Dr. A. B. Pat- 
terson was presented with an award 
honoring his fifty years of practice. A 
graduate of the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery in 1904, Dr. Patterson 
has practiced in Joliet since then. 

Fifteen men from the local society 
attended the all day clinic on March 
16 in the Baker Hotel, St. Charles. 

Congratulations to Peter Nichols on 
the March arrival of his second child 
and first son.—G. T. Fehrenbacher 


WINNEBAGO 


The finest dental society in Illinois 
took Milwaukee by storm when the 
projected field trip to the Marquette 
School of Dentistry was consummated 
on March 16. The dean of the univer- 
sity and his faculty teamed up to make 
the afternoon not only interesting, but 
educational as well. Handling and care 
of mentally retarded children in the 
dental office was discussed in an after- 
noon lecture. 

The society owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Miller High Life Brewery for 
their outstanding hospitality prior to 
the dental school clinics. Shirl Ben- 
ning was amazed at the quality of their 
product, saying it was almost as good 
as the home brew made up around Da- 
vis. Clyde Shepherd and Bob Huggins 
made short work of the smorgasbord 
prepared by the company; that table 
looked like India after a heavy locust 
raid.. Everyone is looking forward to 
a trip somewhere next year. Entertain- 
ment on the trip home was provided 
by Lawrence “Honey Puss” Minshall 
and Luigi Zacharia. 

May this column take a belated op- 
portunity to welcome three new den- 
tists to Rockford. They are Jack Weiss, 
who is associated with C. E. Werner, 
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Chuck Nichols, and Calvin Lee. Any 
assistance will be appreciated. 
At the convention held in Rockford 
the last of April and first of May by the 
assistants, all the girls are looking for- 
ward to a lecture by Bill Sowle. Bill is 
also looking forward to talking to a 
group of women without any back talk 
. . an unsual experience for any man. 
See you next month.—Bob Stitzel 


DANVILLE 


Our March meeting was held at the 
Elks Club and our guest speaker was 
Dr. Robert B. Booth of Springfield; 
his subject: “Maxillo-Facial Injuries of 
the Korean War.” Dr. Booth served 
with the ROK army and _ presented 
some very interesting cases, illustrated 
with slides. Our speaker has an ex- 
tensive professional background, is a 
graduate and postgraduate of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, and_ has 
served as resident oral surgeon at II- 
linois Research Hospital and St. John’s 
Hospital in Springfield. I would high- 
ly recommend him for any district pro- 
gram. 

Dr. George McCann, the founder of 
the Danville Club, was honored recent- 
ly by the local Kiwanis Club, and he 
also was awarded a 35-year pin. Con- 
gratulations, Dr. McCann, from all of 
us. 

Duane Gundrum and wife, Mary, 
are proud parents of a new little daugh- 
ter. 

I deeply regret to report the death of 
Dr. Harry Lee Minnis on March 24; 
he was seventy-five years old. 

A Danville man, accused in an infor- 
mation filed by Philip Bibo of the 
State Department of Registration and 
Education with supplying and produc- 
ing dentures for an individual for a 
fee, “the said individual not being a 
licensed dentist,” pleaded innocent in 
county court here to a charge of ille- 
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gal practice of dentistry. He was re- 
leased on bond after entering his in- 
nocent plea. 

The April meeting was a program 
presented by the Denture Research 
Group of Chicago. The business session 
was held following dinner, and the date 
for the Annual Champaign-Danville 
Playday was set for June 15 at the Dan- 
ville Country Club. 

Congratulations to the JOURNAL on 


its 50th Anniversary!—William  B. 
Brady 
G. V. BLACK 


Our last meeting was April 14 at the 
Elks Club in Springfield. A fine pro- 
gram was arranged with two speakers. 
Dr Douglas Gover, a Springfield phy- 
sician, gave a short talk on “Rheumatic 
Fever in Relation to Dentistry.” The 
second speaker, Dr. Thomas Graber, 
D.D.S., M.S.D., Ph.D., associate profes. 
sor in the department of orthodontics 
at Northwestern University Dental 
School, spoke on “Limited Orthodon- 
tics for the General Practitioner.” He 
also gave a manual to each member at- 
tending the meeting. 

The G. V. Black Dental Society is 
again trying to arouse public interest 
in securing sodium fluoride in the 
Springfield water supply. John Ketter- 
er and Joe Link, co-chairmen of the 
group, are really working hard on this 
program. 

The Currens have just returned from 
a vacation in Phoenix. The John 
Hatchers have departed for Atlanta, 
Georgia, to watch the golf tournament. 
Just heard that Jo and John Shute of 
Lincoln spent a few days at French 
Lick, Indiana. The John Lees and the 
Neposchalans are planning to attend 
a homecoming at St. Louis University. 
Sorry to hear that Dr. Jack Cannon 
has been confined to the hospital for 
several days. 














Our thanks to the Springfield Den- 
tal Assistants Association for their help 
at the Jaycee Health Show held recent- 
ly here in Springfield. Their exhibit 
demonstrated proper toothbrushing 
techniques, The Dental Society’s exhi- 
bit was on fluoridation. 

That’s all until next month.—Len 
Esper 


DECATUR 


Golden Anniversary! Congratulations 
to the ILLINoIs DENTAL JOURNAL upon 
its attainment of fifty years of splendid 
service to our profession. Decatur ex- 
tends an enthusiastic salute to Editor 
Schoen, his staff, and predecessors for 
fifty years of selfless service, a record 
of which they might well be proud. It 
has been your reporter’s privilege to 
know the present and past editors for 
many years and without exception, I 
have found them to be splendid gen- 
tlemen, unswerving in their devotion 
to ethical dentistry. They all possess 
alert and penetrating integrity and 
with scrupulous fidelity have done 
their part to promote the phenomenal 
progress of professional journalism dur- 
ing the past half century. 

Bill Meis, our energetic program 
chairman, was truly nonplused a few 
minutes before our March meeting was 
scheduled to begin. A long distance 
phone call revealed the information 
that our essayist could not appear. 
Just as Bill was about to give up in 
despair, up comes Dick Postlewaite 
with an offer to “pinch hit,” and what 
a grand job he did. Dick presented a 
splendid show comprising beautiful 
colored slides of the Panama Canal 
Zone and also proved himself an ex- 
cellent narrator; thanks, Dick, for pro- 
viding a wonderful evening on short 
notice. 

According to our Christian County 
scout, the L. W. Heims have an- 








nounced the engagement of their 
daughter Carol Ann to Alfons Louis 
Vansteenkiste of Chicago—the Brice 
Tedrows enjoyed a vacation in Hot 
Springs — J. W. Spresser has recov- 
ered to the extent that he is able to 
visit his dentist. 

In Decatur, Dudley Wolfe addressed 
the Dental Assistants on the topic 
“Temporo-Mandibular Joint” — John 
Griffin and Edmund Douglas attended 
the Golden Gloves finals at Chicago— 
Bill Allen and Linn Cruse attended 
the Annual Downstate Laboratory 
meeting in Galesburg — Bill Tener 
starts his annual fishing expedition 
soon — And that reminds me, Caleb 
Taylor writes to inform us that he is 
saving a good fishing spot just below 
the “old squirrel tree.” Will be over 
later, Caleb — Several of the golfers 
enjoyed their second annual trek to 
French Lick; more of this later. 

Our bachelor dentist wrote recently 
to state that “you might lead a girl to 
the altar but that’s where the leading 
ends” — Jim Olendorf opines that “the 
happiest miser on this earth is the one 
who saves friends” — Leight Burns 
underwent surgery in March; last re- 
ports were to the effect that he is 
resting comfortably—F. C. Rogan also 
has been hospitalized; our sincere 
wishes for a speedy recovery for both 
—George Flaxman paid us an enjoy- 
able visit last of March. 

Walter Winter made his regular vis- 
it to St. Louis University postgraduate 
orthodontic class in March. Walt in- 
cidentally was chairman of the William 
Humphrey Clinic on Children’s Den- 
tistry held at Decatur and Macon 
County Hospital April 14 — Decatur 
was saddened by the passing of Mrs. 
J. L. Laswell April 3; our sincere sym- 
pathy is extended to Jim — Hal Gron- 
lund stopped in Decatur via Fort Sam 
Houston to Heidelburg, Germany. 

Many more happy anniversaries, 


Bill—Lloyd Dodd 
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In the Schools (Continued from page 334) 


much to interest young men in re- 
search and has not only strengthened 
the faculty of the College, but also the 
faculties of other dental colleges by 
sending out young teachers who have 
been encouraged to prosecute research 
and advanced studies. 

Two graduates who carried their 
interest in investigation to other 
schools, which they serve as dean, are 
Harold B. Noyes and Maynard K. 
Hine. Dean-elect Schour has been, and 
is, one of the leaders in the develop- 
ment of dental research throughout 
the country, as well as in the College. 
The stimulating effect of proximity to 
such an active research program on 
undergraduate teaching and on the 
undergraduate student body is one that 
cannot be measured by the study of 
catalogs; it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most significant changes of the past 
half century. 

In the fall of 1937, the College of 


Dentistry was moved into a new build- 
ing at 808 South Wood Street, which 
provided the additional space and 
modern facilities essential to the pro- 
gress of dental education. The build- 
ing, which had been contemplated 
before Dean Moorehead left in 1926, 
was planned and brought to comple- 
tion under Dean Noyes, who served 
from 1926-40. 

Two other deans, and soon a fourth, 
have administered the College from this 
new building. From 1940-44 Howard 
M. Marjerison was dean, and in 1945, 
Allan G. Brodie became acting dean; 
in 1946 he assumed the deanship and 
remained in the office until 1955, when 
he resigned and Isaac Schour accepted 
appointment to the office. Dr. Schour, 
who became dean thirty-one years after 
being appointed to the faculty, will be 
the first graduate of the College to serve 
as its dean. —Nell Snow Talbot 

Assistant to the Dean 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $3.00 for 30 words or less, addi- 
tional words 5 cents each. Minimum 
charge is $3.00. Use of key number is 50 
cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 
publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 
6355 Broadway Chicago 40 
AMbassador 2-3252 




















TO RENT: Very desirable space now 
available. Lincoln National Bank Bldg., 
3956 Lincoln Ave. Hogan & Farwell, 
Inc.; C. M. Tritschler; WAbash 2-7300. 


FOR SALE: $1,900 will buy fully in- 


stalled dental equipment for one oper- 
ator including air conditioner. Lease 
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available on office in rapidly growing 
Peoria area. Write W. D. Dersch, Law- 
yer, 1000 First National Bank Bldg., 
Peoria, Ill. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE: Fully equipped, 
air-conditioned two-chair dental office 
in the Tri-City area. Cream-white SS 
White master unit, new Ritter x-ray. 
Owner leaving state. Terms to suit. 
Write 2031-28th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


FOR SALE OR RENT: Completely equip- 
ped dental office including individual 
office building. Recent death of promi- 
nent local dentist leaves vacancy in 
Roodhouse, IIl., where housing is avail- 
able. Reasonable. Write IDJ#7, IIli- 
nois Dental Journal. 
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WHEN YOU WANT THE FACTS, 
GET THEM WITH CONFIDENCE FROM 


ye 


= 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


Here, from A to Z, is an inexhaustible storehouse of inter- 
esting facts and important information for everyone—par- 
ticularly for the professional man or woman and for the 
student. Collier’s Encyclopedia is endorsed by scientists, re- 
ligious, business, and educational leaders. Recommended by 
the Subscription Books Committee of the American Library 
Association. 


20 VOLUMES, beautifully bound; 15,000 
pages; 10,000 full-color and black and white 
pictures; 126 up-to-date maps in full color; 
50,000 articles; 400,000 references and cross 
e Completely new from cover to references 

cover. Not a revision of any previous 

encyclopedia 





© Every article written since the end Collier's Encyclopedia IDJ-1 


of World War Il. 2,000 living con- 
tributors, each a recognized authority 


in his field 


640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


© Owned by over 10,000 schools and 
libraries 


Name 


Without cost or obligation, please send me com- 
plete information about Collier’s Encyclopedia. 





@ If it's old or new, if it's important, 
the answer will be in Collier's Encyclo- 


pedia Address 
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Dentist-Laboratory Chats 
(Continued from page 325) 


Specializing in 


Porcelain Jacket Crowns state component associations, each striv- 
Acrylic Jacket Crowns ing to continue the forward progress 


of the craft. 
Reinforced Acrylic Crowns Yes, all of this happened in a short 


Acrylic Veneer Crowns and fifty years; most of it, within the last 





twenty-five years. 


Reinforced Acrylic Bridges. 


We in the dental laboratory industry 
Tel. Central 6-0557—0558 are proud of our contribution to the 
improvement of the dental community; 
proud of our relationships with the 
dental profession, dental manufactur- 
ers, and suppliers; proud of our origin 
and growth, and proud indeed of the 
worthwhile services we render to the 
health of the people of our fine na- 
tion. We are one and all dedicated to 
55 E. Washington Street the continued betterment of these 
principles. 





Chicago 2, Illinois 
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(escent DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1839 South Pulaski Road, Chicago 23, Illinois 












CRESILVER SILVERLOY WIG-L-BUG STOPPING 
WEBBED POLISHERS POLISHERS BRUSHES ARTICULATORS 





-and hundreds of other quality products 
for dentists and laboratories 














anatomically 
carved 
denture 








Restores natural 
mouth form to a lim- 
ited degree only. 


Lacks life-like anato- 
my. 


Denture has inescapa- 
ble look of artificiality. 





Edentulous mouth re- 
stored to natural form 
on labial, buccal and 
lingual surfaces. 


Important anatomical 
details are given 
proper emphasis. 


Vital natural appear- 
ance is reproduced. 


at no additional charge 








Another First for 
EHRHARDT & CO. 


32 West Randolph Chicago | Illinois 
ANdover 3-6460 


OUN NDENTA 
AMERICAN 
A LJENTAL 


SSOCIA 


Hail this coupon for your supply of professional samples 
Dr 





PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
City. 








tate —— 
DEPT 135-E 
CO-RE-GA CHEMICAL CO. * 76 Mill Road, Jersey uity o, N. J. 


oT 





















GB INLAY No. ] 
GB INLAY No. 2 


lm GB INLAY No.3 


A.D.A. Spec. No. 5. Your dealer can supply you promptly. 


Guaranteed to comply with 


for gingival or one surface inlays where oc- 


clusal stress is not a factor. Soft Type “‘A”’ 
$2.13 dwt. list. 


for two and three surface inlays subject to 
moderate stress. Can be burnished without 
flaking. Medium Type “B”’ $2.02 dwt. list. 


for thin castings, carmichaels, 4 crowns, 
bridge abutments. Will withstand the most 
severe stresses. A gold color platinized alloy. 
Hard Type “C”’ $2.15 dwt. list. 


Goldsmith Bros SMELTING & REFININGCO. 


111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
DETROIT 


74 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
OAKLAND 


ONE NEEDLE that's always 


Carpule® Needles 


van ve HUBER DENTAL POINT 


i is fine new hypodermic 

? ause the point of this fine ne 
sabes located on the central axis in a 
of a sewing needle. Hence, when needle Is ; 


there’s no chance of deflection by tissue . 


anesthetic solution will be dispersed 
And Carpule Need 
add to your patien 
ing 742° 
ony eliminates the danger of punching out 
lugs. : : 
To - sure your injections are always © on 


where you desire. 
tal Point will 
, gently 


smoothly and vir- 
bevel penetrates more epithelial 


target,” use 
Carpule Needles with the Huber Dental Point. 















WHY USE PIN TEETH? 








PIN TEETH 
HAVE A 
STRUCTURAL 
WEAKNESS 
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ANNEX DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SSOCIATED DENTAL 
ABORATORIES, INC. 
South Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 


USTIN PROSTHETIC 
LABORATORY 
944 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


BERRY-KOFRON 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
North Eleventh St., St. Louis, Missouri 


B. CRUSE DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
(070 Citizens Building Decatur, Illinois 


FREIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
31 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 


HOOTMAN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
kford Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 


OSEPH E. KENNEDY 
COMPANY 


















Ju Uinots 


can ceeare MICROMOLD TEETH 
the following laboratories 


KRAUS DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 


RAY R. LAWRENCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
36!/ North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


ORAL ART 
LABORATORY, INC. 
25 E. Washington St. Chicago 2, Illinois 


OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL 
LABORATORIES 
112 E. Highland Ave. 


L A. SCHMITT 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
824 Maine Street 


Elgin, Illinois 


Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
Graham Building 


UPTOWN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Aurora, Illinois 








South Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





24753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 























When a patient 
asks about 
a toothbtush.. 


In addition to adequate professional care, 
a simple suggestion, such as changing to 
the right toothbrush, often helps patients 
with serious gum disorders. 


Reports from professional men also indicate 
that the right brush is equally important as 
an effective preventive measure. 


An Oral B can be prescribed for this purpose 
because the 2500 softer, smaller, smooth- 
top filaments are designed to be gentle as 
well as effective. These features make it possi- 
ble to clean teeth without abrasion and mas- 
sage tender gingival tissues without injury. 
Your patients will appreciate the Oral B 
because it’s both safe and pleasant to use. 


ew Ou S50 


JUNIOR SIZE 


ea Out 40 


ADULT- JUNIOR 


Ga Oral 2 60 


ADULT SIZE 





Oral B 


TOOTHBRUSH 





ORAL B COMPANY 
448 S. Market Street, San Jose 13, California 
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HARPER'S ALLOY 


QUICK AND MEDIUM SETTING 


The alloy is the formula of Dr. 
William E. Harper, an outstand- 
ing authority on amalgam pro- 
cedure. The generally accepted 
Amalgam Technic is the result of 
many years of processing a supe- 
rior alloy, and originating a de- 
pendable and perfected Amal- 
gam Technic. Adaptability is the 
key to perfect fillings. Harper's 
assures this to an ace-high de- 
gree. Lustrous fillings retain their 
color. Polishing not necessary. 





PML GRIT e SU ka cake Cae ew aee $ 2.35 
Ee I ee Tae ee re $11.25 
EE ae ees ee ee ee $21.50 
Universal Trimmer ............. $ 1.50 


Indispensable for trimming amalgam 
fillings and carving inlays. 


MENON BONOMOE F ii sc cecedccescs $ 4.25 
Copy of Amalgam Technic with order 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 S. Yale Avenue Chicago 21, Illinois 
Tel. WEntworth 6-3843 





THE 
MEDICAL PROTECTIVE 
COMPANY 


ForT WAYNE. INDIANA 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
EXCLUSIVELY 
SINCE 1899 


CHICAGO Office: 
T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and 
W. R. Clouston, Representatives, 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Building, 

Telephone State 2-0990 
SPRINGFIELD Office: 

F. A. Seeman, Representative, 
Tel. Springfield 4-2251 










































Ammtdent vin sis: 


gives longest lasting protection 


“INSIDE-OUTSIDE’’ ACTION 
Lasts More Than 24 Hours 





INSIDE ... UREA penetrates to tooth pulp; 
diffuses outward as needed to hold tooth and 
plaque above decalcifying level of pH 5.5. 


OUTSIDE ...SLS adsorbs to enamel and plaque. A 
detergent with bacteriostatic, anti-enzyme and anti- 
acid properties, SLS effectively keeps pH above 5.5 for 
more than 12 hours. 





Because High-Urea and Sodium N-Lauroyl Sarco- 
sinate have synergistic action, New AMM-I-DENT 
with SLS provides longest lasting caries protection— 
pH above 5.5 for more than 24 hours. 





Good foaming; 
61F ss Minimum Average pH in Dental Plaque a 9 
After Single Use of Dentifrice Followed 


60h Stee by Sugar Rinse excellent cleansing; 


refreshing taste. 





~ Decalcifying 
Ss Level 







MINIMUM PLAQUE pH AFTER SUGAR RINSE 
wo 
oa 
T 








50 4 it i i 
0 2 4 6 12 24 
NUMBER OF HOURS AFTER SINGLE USE OF DENTIFRICE 


Amm-i-dent with SLS (inside-outside protection) 








oooee Sarcosinate Only (outside protection) 


— -— High-Urea Only (inside protection) 
(J. Dent. Children 21:194 [3rd Qt.) 1954.) 


Ammident,, inc. JERSEY CITY 2, N.J. 


*Trade Mark for Amm-i-dent brand of Sodium N-Lauroyl Sarcosinate 

























development 
ICONIUN.... 


-0-graph 


The Ticonium Stress-o-graph takes the 
guesswork out of designing. 


Now for the first time, the Stress-o-graph 
with its Micro-Meter gauge accurately 
records with a fine ink line the degree 
of undercut on a partial. A Magna-Mount 
table insures accuracy on every case. 





. = This precision instrument is also used in 
MAGNA-MOUNT he RY : the design of Westgard ‘“Stressguard” 
TABLE i : I partials. The Stress-o-graph is only 

“s ee available to Ticonium laboratories. 


TICONIUM 





413 No. Pearl St., Albany 1, N.Y. 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 
MILTON DENTAL LABORATORY, 320 E. Adams St., Springfield, Illinois 


(Does not include Ticonium Labs. in Chicago) 





























A Tip for Better Prophylaxis 





The tip developed as the ideal 


for stimulation of interproximal spaces 


Two years of research and extensive investigation went into the 





development of Py-co-tip. The high quality rubber is finely bal- 
anced for flexibility and stiffness to stimulate blood flow in 
the gingival areas. Py-co-tip is preferred by more dentists than 


any other brush-affixed stimulator. 





THESE FEATURES MAKE PY-CO-PAY WIDELY ACCEPTED 
Straight, rigid design 
Small, compact head 


Bristles uniformly trimmed, 







Proper tuft spacing 


EET TY 


Scientifically designed tip 


For effective cleansing, massage and stimulation, prescribe 





Py-co-pay TOOTHBRUSH with PY-CO-TIP 


Recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 









Pycopé, Inc., Jersey City 2, N. J. 





















THE LUXENE PRESSURE CAST PROCESS is a scientifically 
controlled method of moulding dentures that reproduce the wax pattern 
with a high degree of fidelity. 


The process involves casting Luxene 44 from a nozzle reservoir with con- 
trolled air pressure through a sprue into a tightly closed flask at relatively 
low pressures and temperatures. The flask is tightly closed in the cage and 
no fins or flash develops to produce the raised bite error, or to thicken the 
palate of the denture. 


The use of the Pressure Cast Process has reduced, if not eliminated the 
raised bite error in daily production. 


Illustration shows closed flask in cage, nozzle and piston attached to the 
flask lid. The nozzle is changed with Luxene 44 ready for air pressure to 
be cast into the partially filled denture mould by controlled air pressure. 
A cross-section appears on the adjacent page. 



































Hose to compressed air supply. 









A CROSS-SECTION OF 
EQUIPMENT USED 
FOR THE PRESSURE 
CAST PROCESS 


Air gun coupler permits an easy 
connection to air supply. 





Air gun cylinder. 


Air gun cup. 


Air gun piston. 


Air gun guide indicates amount injected. 


Hole in piston enables operator to remove 
the piston by slipping metal rod through 
the hole and pulling it up. This is neces- 
sary for recharging. 


Air gun adapter. 


Piston. 


Nozzle threaded to screw into air gun 
adapter. 


Sprue button. 
Lid and bottom surface perfectly flat so 

as to close uniformly. 
a In the center of the flask is a cross-section 
of the moulded denture having no fin. 





Flask splits here. Notice how perfectly 
closed — metal to metal contact. Bottom ring of the “cage” which, when 
tightened in cage closer, closes the flask 


perfectly. 









PART OF “THE PRESSURE CAST PROCESS 
USED BY ALL LUXENE LABORATORIE: 








The preceding pages describing part of the pressure 
cast process have been made available to you by 


the Luxene Selected Laboratories listed below. 


Campbell Dental Laboratory 
322-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 


L. B. Cruse Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
Citizens Building, Decatur 


Ehrhardt & Co. 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago | 


K. C. Erickson Dental Laboratory 
517 Second National Building, Freeport 


Hootman Dental Laboratory 
811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 24 


Joseph E. Kennedy Company 
7902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 20 


Kraus Dental Laboratory 
640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 


Uptown Dental Laboratory 
4753 North Broadway, Chicago 40 


Ray R. Lawrence Dental Laboratory 
36!/, North Vermillion Street, Danville 


Logan Dental Laboratories 
600 Bondi Building, Galesburg 


Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 


Satisfaction Dental Laboratory 
112 East Highland Avenue, Elgin 


L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory 
824 Maine Street, Quincy 


South Shore Dental Laboratory 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 15 


Standard Dental Laboratories 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 


Twentieth Century Dental Laboratory 
109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2 


Associated Laboratories, Inc. 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield 


Austin Prosthetic Laboratory 
5944 West Madison Street, Chicago 44 























drocolloid impression technique and 


STANDARD goes all out on Hy- 


copper plated dies for inlays, crowns 
and bridges. A number of men have 
been using the above technique. Lit- 
erature has been written on the sub- 
ject. 


REFERENCES: 


l. 


Sears, A. W., Hydrocolloid Tech- 
nique for Inlays and Fixed Bridges, 
D. Digest 42:230 (May) 1937. 


. Thompson, M. J., Hybrocolloid— 


It’s Treatment and Application 
in Securing Consistent, Accurate 
Models for Indirect Inlays and 
Fixed Bridges, Bul. Oklahoma 
D.A., 38:7, 1949. 


. Buchmann, W. A., Use of Hydro- 


colloid in Inlay and Bridge Pros- 
thetics, Fort. Rev. Chicago D. 
Soc. 16:7, 1948. 
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al of the Hydrocolloid Technique- 
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Modern dentistry requires modern 
methods. 


STANDARD advances with and 


improved upon modern methods. 


225 N. WABASH AVE. 


“IT’S STANDARD FOR THE 
ULTIMATE IN MODERN 
DENTISTRY” 


Telephone to all Depts, DE arborn 2-6721 


SERVICE 


ACCURACY 


ECONOMY 


LABORATORIES 


enlarges inlay and cast! 
crown department to 
serve you better. 


‘0 obtain accuracy, 
copper plated dies 


DARD DENTAL LABS 


OF CHICAGO, INC. 
EST. 1922 









from tube imp- 
ressions makes 
it possible to 
deliver your 
inlays ready 
to set. 


Now 
Hydrocolloid 
impression 
technique 
for inlayed 
bridges 

completed 
from one 


impression 





ELECTRICALLY TIMED 


S.S. WHITE AMALGAMATOR No. 2 


Accurate and dependable! Just load the 
capsule, set the dial and the amalgamator does 
the rest. No waste. No wait. In a matter of 
seconds you have smooth, fine-textured amal- 
gam. For convenience and dependability, use 
$. S$. White Amalgamator No. 2. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ane JEFFERSON & FULTON STS., PEORIA, ILL. 
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cote FOR SIMPLIFIED 


GOLD CASTINGS 


FIXED BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


PONTON PONTON PONTON NO. 11 
NO. 25 NO. 37 + 


| 
4 


,, &* a 
ag > 


PONTON —> PONTON 
None 4 | | NO. Y2 


SEND FOR 
TECHNIQUE 
LEAFLET AND 
CHART OF PONTON 


SIZES... ADERER GOLDS” 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York - Chicago 
JULIUS ADERER, INC. - 219 E. 44th ST.,N. Y.17, * SSE. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2 
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Sactly Identified 


Famous artists of other days devel- 
oped distinctive "styles" which are 
readily recognized by the expert.Thus, 
in the year 1506, Albrecht Durer in- 
delibly stamped his artistry on this 
sketch of the human hand, immortal- 
ized by the hands of a craftsman. 


As with the work of all great masters, Durer's name adds value 
to his efforts, just as in today's highly competitive dental labor- 
atory field the reputation of a particular laboratory is your as- 
surance of satisfaction with the craftsmanship and honesty with 


which that laboratory fills your prosthetic prescription. 


To be sure of a laboratory whose reputation warrants your con- 
fidence...... to be sure of a laboratory pledged to the highest 
professional and ethical standards, patronize those laboratories 
displaying the triangular membership emblem of the llinois 


Dental Laboratory Association and its components. 








Membership Roster 
ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATION 


AURORA BLUE ISLAND 
Ruten’s Dental Laboratory Fritz Dental Laboratory 
Swigard Dental boratory 
CARBONDALE 
BERWYN Betts Dental Laboratory 


Metro Dental Laboratory 


CHAMPAIGN 
BLOOMINGTON Campbell Dental Laboratory 
Dental Service Laboratory Twyman Dental Laboratory 
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CHICAGO 
Abele Dental Laboratory 
Ackerman Dental Laboratory 
Ancer Dental Laboratory 
Ashland Dental Laboratory 
Auburn Park Dental Laboratory 
Austin Prosthetic Laboratory 
Cassill Porcelain Laboratory 
Community Dental Laboratory 
Dahl Dental Laboratory 
Dental Arts Laboratory 
Dundee Dental Laboratory 
Durallium Laboratories 
Ehrhardt & Company 
Arch Evans Prosthetic Technicians 
Gaudio Prosthetic Service 
Getz Brothers Dental Laboratory 


Gideon Haynes Ceramic & Plastic Restorations 


Hitzeman & Nordbye Dental Laboratory 
Hoffman & Prag Dental Laboratory 
Hubert Dental Laboratory 
Illinois Dental Laboratory 
Jackson Brothers Dental Laboratory 
Jahnke Dental Ceramic Laboratory 
Johnson Dental Laboratory 
Joseph E. Kennedy Company 
Lesko Dental Ceramic Laboratory 
Lester Dental Laboratories 
Lowe’s Dental Laboratory 
Mars Dental Laboratory 
Master Dental Company 
Matuch & Marion Dental Laboratories 
Mutual Dental Company 
Nobilium Products, Inc. 
Northwest Dental Laboratories 
Ohr’s Dental Laboratory 
Oral Art Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
Peerless Dental Laboratory 
Pink Dental Laboratory 
Professional Arts Dental Laboratory 
Quality Dental Laboratory 
Raymond Dental Laboratories 
M. W. Schneider Dental Laboratory 
Ray W. Schroeck Dental Laboratory 
Walter J. Schuessler Ceramic Laboratory 
Schulz-Thomas Dental Laboratory 
Scientific Dental Laboratories 
Silvert Dental Laboratory 
South Shore Dental Laboratory 
South West Dental Laboratory 
Standard Dental Lab. of Chicago, Inc. 
Steel City Dental Laboratory 
Taylor Dental Laboratory 
J. Thompson Dental Company 
Frank J. Traxl Dental Laboratory 
20th Century Dental Laboratory 
United Dental Laboratories 
Uptown Dental Laboratory 
Walter C. Vance Dental Laboratory 
Victor Dental Laboratory 
bg Dental Laboratory 

Wood Dental Laboratory 


wee 
R. Lawrence Dental Laboratory 

DECATUR 

Linn B. Cruse Dental Laboratory, Inc. 

Mid-State Dental Laboratory 
EAST ST. LOUIS 

Illinois Dental Laboratory Company 
ELDORADO 

Cawthon Dental Laboratory 
ELGIN 

Dental Arts Laboratory 


Elgin Dental Laboratory 
Satisfaction Dental Laboratory 


sas hs“ PARK 
K. & M. Dental Laboratory 


FREEPORT 
K. C. Erickson Dental Laboratory 


GALESBURG 


Logan’s Dental Laboratory, Inc. 


GLEN ELLYN 


Brown Dental Laboratory 


HARVEY 
South Suburban Dental Laboratory 


JACKSONVILLE 
Jacksonville Dental Laboratory 


JOLIET 
Craftsman Dental Laboratory 
Joliet Dental Laboraties 
Lofky Dental Laboratory 
Zelko Dental Laboratory 


KANKAKEE 
Bond Dental Laboratory 
Gibson Dental Laboratory 
McKenna Dental Laboratory 


KEWANEE 
Bellcour Dental Laboratory 


LA SALLE 
La Salle Dental Laboratory 
Tri-City Dental Laboratory 


MATTOON 
McGinn-Underwood Dental Laboratory 


MOLINE 
C. A. Peake Dental Laboratory 
Peisch Dental Laboratory 


OAK PARK 

Avenue Dental Laboratory 
OTTAWA 

Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
PEORIA 


Ehrhart Dental Laboratory 

Henry & Thompson Dental Laboratory 
Kraus Dental Laboratory 

Kurt Dental Laboratory 

Litterst Dental Laboratory 

Nelson & Schmitt Dental Laboratory 


PRINCETON 
Dental Crafts Laboratory 


— 
A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory 


ROCKFORD 
Empire Dental Laboratory 
Hootman Dental Laboratory 
McInnes Dental Laboratory 
Olson & Blakeley Dental ieee 
Rockford Dental Laboratory 


ROCK ISLAND 
Hillman & Young Dental Laboratory 


SPRINGFIELD 
Associated Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
Dental Service Laboratory 
Erickson Dental Laboratory 
Milton Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
Superior Dental Laboratory 


STREATOR 
Columbus Dental Laboratory 


eanany 
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224 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATIO p 
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Nobilium STRESSBREAKERS 


Designed for CLEANLINESS 
and Lasting 
Functional Service 









In addition to providing all of the advantages of ordinary 
stress breakers, including functional comfort, tooth con- 
servation and years of satisfactory service, NOBILIUM 
STRESS BREAKERS are scientifically designed to assure 
Nobilium Stress Breakers cleanliness and sanitation. 

The unique hinge construction, (Figure A, Cast Type; 
and Figure B, Wire Type) with its small diameter, per- 
types: CAST TYPE as shown mits placing the hinge in the most ideal position for func- 

above and WIRE TYPE tional operation: as closely to the ridge and clasped tooth 

Sot ain aaa as is possible. The acrylic covered saddle can move in a 

as illustrated below. circular motion without obstruction. There are NO protru- 

sions to create pockets, no spaces for food to pack in or 
secretions to enter. Partials stay clean at all times. 

For real patient satisfaction, specify Nobilium Stress- 
broken partials to your laboratory. 








are made in two distinct 








NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Texas Miami, Fla. 


San Francisco, Calif. Toronto, Canada Stockholm, Sweden 






























HERES HOW 


You 








a HAVE 


ALIVE-APPEARING 


VACUUM FIRED 


PORCELAIN JACKETS 


Yes, Doctor, VACUUM FIRING 
TECHNIQUE BY BERRY-KOFRON ASSURES 
YOU OF THE FINEST PORCELAIN 
RESTORATIONS OBTAINABLE 


As each porcelain restoration reaches its fring point, gases and air 
are removed through the use of a scientifically developed vacuum 
chamber. This procedure assures you of porcelain density which adds 
a strength quality never before possible in this type of restoration. 


In addition to this modern laboratory technique, you can be assured 
that a Berry-Kofron ceramic restoration will have the marginal and 
anatomical carving to meet your exacting requirements. 


Our ceramists will accurately reproduce your shade guide so that the 
finished restoration will be indistinguishable in the mouth. Each 
restoration is the culmination of years of experience by truly fine 
craftsmen. 


For years the Dental Profession has looked to Berry-Kofron for 
leadership in prosthetics. Let us complement your professional skill 
by vacuum firing your next porcelain jacket? 





6 y 
Jie BERRY-KOFRON 
Dental Laboratory Co. 
107 N. Eleventh St 
S1] Lot is. Mo 




















"NO" 


Ch 






$4 Million Collected After 
the Debtors Said “NO” 


If you have a credit or collection problem it will pay you to use 


the Professional Credit Protective Bureau. Mail the coupon for 


complete information. 





WILLIAM B. EVERITT, State Manager 
322 North London 
Rockford, Illinois 


collection service. 


Name 


Please send me full details on the operation of your 





Address 





City. 


State 
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Professional Credit 
Protective Bureau 
724 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


(Division of 1.C. System) 








Have You Considered 


THE ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
Approved Group Jusurance Plans ? ? ? 








Many More Dentists are Recognizing the Valuable Advantage 
of These Established Plans Especially Designed to Provide 
Income Protection at a Substantial Savings in Premium. 


THE GROUP DISABILITY PLAN OFFERS You... 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME BENEFIT ($433.33 per month}—............ $100.00 PER WEEK 
payable up to 5 years for either sickness or accident. 

HOSPITAL EXPENSE BENEFIT —.o02.o...o0.0..cecccceccccecceecseescseseeeeeeeeeeen $15.00 PER DAY 
payable up to 90 days for each disability 

SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—...0...... eee up to $225.00 MAXIMUM 


includes operations in or out of hospital 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFIT—....$5000.00 MAXIMUM 


(The above are maximum amounts—lower benefits available if desired.) 


THE GROUP HOSPITALIZATION PLAN OFFERS 
You and Your Dependents... 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD=~..ooooooo0occccccecceceteeeteteeeeees $8.00 PER DAY 
payable up to 90 days for each confinement 

MISCELLANEOUS HOSPITAL EXPENSE—........0.00.0000000.. up to $175.00 MAXIMUM 
includes drugs, dressings, x-rays, etc. 

SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—.oo....0 en. up to $150.00 MAXIMUM 
includes operations in or out of hospital 

ADDITIONAL ACCIDENT MEDICAL BENEFIT......00000000000 |... $500.00 MAXIMUM 


for expenses other than charged by the hospital 


(Dependents include spouse and unmarried children, | month to 25 years, inclusive.) 


(All Benefits Subject to the Provisions of the Master Policies) 














Eligible Members May Apply for Either or Both Plans. 
If you Desire The Official Application or More Complete Information ... 


Please Write or Telephone 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 
Established 1901 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 ° Telephone WAbash 2-1011 


Administrators of Special Group Plans for Professional Organizations 
and 
General Insurance—Life, Fire, Automobile, all Casualty Lines 





stands for Beauty 


(bi’ti), ». [pl. -ties (-tiz) J, 
beau-ty [<M.E. beaute < O.F. bealte 
< Lat. bellus, pretty], 1, that combination of 
qualities which is pleasing to the eye or ear, or 
is satisfying to the esthetic sense in the field of 
morals; 2, a particular grace or charm; 3, a 
beautiful person or thing; especially, a lovely 
woman. 


also stands for Biofornr 


. . and what could be more beautiful, more pleasing to 
the eye of your patient and more satisfying to your own 
aesthetic sense! Trubyte Bioform Shades are the most 
natural appearing shades in artificial tooth colors ever 
made available. They look vital and alive under all light- 
ing conditions and compare most favorably with the 
finest natural teeth at the peak of health and vitality. 





When You Specify Tooth Shades 
Specify B for Bioforme 


\ Ask your Trubyte Dealer to show 
you the ‘10 Features of Tru- 
byte Bioform Color Superiority" 
ao ee!) el et el oe el 
w TRUBYTE BIOFORM SHADES 
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Bi . The First Vacuum 
TRUBYTE 1OfOrm Fired Porcelain Teeth 











; Another Outstanding Product of 
THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
York, Pennsylvania 











